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1912 For . Better Farming and Greater Progress! 


FE have thought and talked so much about the low price of 
W cotton that there is danger that some of us may have con- 
cluded that the year 1912 finds Southern farmers in bad 
shape and that it will be necessary to wait another year for many ot 
the things we had planned, to 
get and do. Really, there is no 
good reason for any such. idea 
as this. It is hard, of course, 
that the big cotton crop of 1911 
should bring more thari $100,- 
(00,000 less than the much small- 
er crop of 1910—both hard and 
unfair, for the drop in price 
has been out of all proportion 
to the increase in the size of 
the crop; but still it is well to 
remember that excepting the 
wonderfully profitable crop of 
1910, only one or two cotton 
crops in all our history have 
brought as much money as will 
this crop,of 1911. This is true 
even if prices continue as they 
are. If we farmers of the South 
had farmed as we should last 
year; if we had raised our own 
corn and meat and hay and 
mules; if we had produced the 
poultry and truck and dairy 
products to supply our home 
towns, even though the cotton 
crop had been as large as it was, prices would never have gone so low. 
We had—or thought we had—to sell at unreasonably low prices simply 
because we needed the cotton money to pay for things we should have 
produced at home. 





RAISE BETTER LIVESTOCK THIS YEAR. 


Just about the best thing we can do at this beginning of the new 
vear is to fix clearly in our mind the facts as they are, and then prepare 
to act upon them. We made a big cotton crop and have sold much of 
it for less than it was worth, and naturally this does not make us feel 
as well as we might, but there is no. use for us to conclude that we are 
‘tall down and out,”’ that ‘‘hard times’’ are due, or anything of that sort. 
The facts and figures are against any such conclusions. The South is 
still in fairly good shape, and we are still able to go right ahead on the 
paths of progress. : ; 


Still less is there any reason for us to conclude that this is not the 
year to prepare for and to do better farming. No more baseless con- 
clusion could be arrived at, for it is the simple truth to say that last 
year’s work proved disappointing simply because we refused to im- 
prove our methods. We knew that a big cotton crop raised at the 
expense of other crops, would not mean the greatest prosperity, but we 
went right ahead and sacrificed other crops and other lines of farm 
work to the cotton crop. In short, we took the wrong track, and nota 
moment too soon can we change our paths and try the way of better 
farming. 

We may haveless money to spend, but we have even greater reasons 
to do better farming. That the past season has been less profitable 
because of the low price of cotton is an additional reason for the use 
of more and better work stock and the use of more*and better labor- 
saving implements. This is no time, of all times, to slacken our efforts 
to do better farming. Our needs for progress are now greater than 
ever and instead of ‘‘quitting’’ we must take hold with increased de- 
termination and energy. In fact, the very loss from the low price of 
cotton makes it more necessary that we strengthen ourselves in other 
lines. This is the best of all times for greater efforts to secure the 
better livestock, seeds and implements needed to produce the best 
crops at the least expense, and the worst of all times for in any way 
relaxing our efforts for putting our farming on an economical and 
business-like basis. If we must do without some things, let it be the 
things not necessary to good farming. To ‘‘economize’’ by trving to 





do without these things means to bring on again, sooner or later, 
another vear like the one just passed; while to put our farming on a 
solid basis, by arational system of diversification and general farming, 
means to make ourselves so thoroughly independent that we shall never 
again have to place our dependence in a single crop and never 
again be unable to fight effectively in the markets of the world for a 
fair price for the fruit of our labors. 

This, then, is the first message which The Progressive Farmer would 
bring to the cotton growers in this good year 1912: Things are not just 
as we would like them, but they are by no means as bud as some of us 
have led ourselves to believe, andit is 
our duty.to prevent any repetition 
of the past vear’s experience. [tis our 
duty because we can do it; but we 
can do it only by good farming 
—by the raising of livestock and 
the growing of food and feed crops, 
by due attention to the fertility of our 
soil, by a study of more economical 
crop production, by more labor- 
saving, machinery and more horse- 


about our work. We have made.a 
inistake, but having made it we 
should be wiser and know enough 
not to make it again, And it willbe 
the same mistake for any man to 
conclude that he can afford to read 
less, study his work less carefully or 
to work with less effective tools, 
because of the low price of cotton, 
In fact, while it mav be necessary 
to restrict his expenditures in some 
Ways, no reader can afford— to 
lessen his expenditures tor those 
things which help him to increase 
his earning capacity. 





PREPARE FOR A GOOD CORN CROP. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the pari of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall 
be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on any 
one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘J am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the relia- 


bility of all advertising it carries,” 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents ; three months, 30 cents. ’ 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cenis. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Teli your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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A 100% Crop is assured if you use | 
Planters Standard Fertilizer 


Because it contains the right proportion of x 
Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia andPotash 4 
THE BEST KNOWN PLANT FOODS 3 


. Prosperous farmers all over the South, are satisfied with results 


PLANTERS) 
Standard Fertilizer |) 


FOR 


COTTON, CORN and TRUCK | 


We use the FINEST DRY CHESAPEAKE BAY FISH, 
which gives body and life to the fertilizer and insures lasting benefit to 
the soil. 

















Ask our agent or write us direct for the brand that is best suited 
for your soil.’ 


Be sure and send for our 1912 Almanac—its FREE on request. 


Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Remember we use only the best S. C. Phosphate, Fish Scrap, B!ood 


’ 
‘Tankage, Etc., German Potash. se 




















Now is the time to 


iLand Lime ~ oan: 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit valuc per ton than any similar materials. 





We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 160 pound cloth sacks for convenience 
and economy in handling. 






Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write for prices 
| delivered your station. 


I CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. > 
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The Fertilizer 
Achievement 








of the Century 


For years Peruvian Guano has been the 
world’s best fertilizer for cotton, corn, 
tobacco and grain. 





You know it as well as we. 


Our ablest writers—our foremost farme- 
ers deem it without a rival. 


For this fertilizer is the excrement of the 
fish eating pelicans that throng the coast of 
Peru and adjacent islands. 


It contains plant-foods in forms which 
man has never been able to imitate. 


Ammonia in inimitable forms — some 
quickly available — some slower and some 
still more slow. Thus the plant is fed from 
start to maturity. 7 


Phosphate, Potash and Lime in Peruvian 
exist in ideal forms. 

These elements in these forms are found 
in no man-made fertilizers. 


For Peruvian Guano is made in Nature’s 
own factory without the use of acids or high- 
proof chemicals. 


And now we are balancing Peruvian 
Guano to suit varied soils and crops with 
high grade Ammoniates and Potash. 


Thus we have joined Nature’s skill in 
making to man’s skill in mixing. We call 
them Peruvian Mixtures. 











We have placed Peruvian mixtures at 
a price that compares favorably with man- 
made fertilizer of,similar analysis. 





| Last year as an experiment we sold 3,009 tons of Peruvian mix- 
| tures to our intimate customers. 

| 

| 


We did this to prove their superiority to their and our own 
| Satisfaction, 


| The result was an avalanche of testimonials. 


| We were com- 
pelled to make more. 


So this year we are offering Peruvian mixtures to all. 


But the supply is always limited. We have never been able to 
‘supply the demand. To insure your receiving your Peruvian Mix- 
. tures this year write us now for prices and our valuable booklet. 


PERUVIAN GUANO CORFE” 


! 
| 
} 
| 


Charleston, 





South Carolina. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











HOSE who must buy seeds for planting should 

begin at once to look around for their needed 
supply. Every spring some of our readers find 
difficulty in getting what they need in some lines. 
Now is the time to plan the crops and if corn, cot- 
ton, cowpea, soy bean, or other seeds will be 
needed secure them as early as possible. When 
seeds are abundant in comparison with the sup- 
ply they may be bought cheaper late in the sea- 
son, but as a rule seeds are cheaper a few months 
before planting time than during the planting 
season. 





F PLOWING is done early and the land is in 


proper condition, deep spring plowing is 
desirable; deep plowing should never be done 
immediately before seeding in spring or fall 


where there is danger of dry weather causing 
failure of the seed to germinate. A finely. pui- 
verized, co. ~act seed-bed, whieh can only be ob- 
tained whei the soil has had time to‘settle after 
breaking, is the i..al condition. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary when there is an abundance of 
moisture, but it is essential to the best results both 
fall and spring, taking one season with another. 





'T IS prcvably true that the acreage in -corn 
should be increased throughout the entire 
South; but as a matter of fact, a large part of our 
corn acreage is now cultivated at a loss, be- 
cause of the sinall yield. Indeed, if we made 
as good a yield as the States in the northern 
part of the Corn Belt, we would probably make 
sufficient corn to supply our needs. As it is, it is 
easy for a man to figure out that corn is not a 
profitable crop. A yield of 15 to 20 bushels to the 
acre, Which is about that made in the Southern 
States, is not a profitable crop even at 75 cents 
a bushel; but a yield of 40 bushels per acre even 
at 50 cents per bushel brings a better profit. It 
is the same old story from which there is no es- 
cape, turn where we will. To make our crops 
profitable, we must increase the yield per acre. 


Put the Farm on a Business Basis and It 
Will Pay. 


HIS is the season of the year when the gen- 

I eral plans for running the farm are given 

most consideration. It is also the season 
when many who have not previously farmed are 
starting their operations in that line. Too little 
attention has been given to farm management on 
a business basis. The running of a farm requires 
capital just as other business operations, a fact 
which has been too frequently overlooked by those 
who start in farming. This is the one cause 
which has resulted in probably more failures than 
all others combined. 

When we speak of capital, we do not necessarily 
mean ready cash. A man may have equipment 
provided, and in such case less ready money is 
required. In fact, if a man has credit, or a real 
basis of credit apart from the future crop, this 
may be legitimately reckoned as capital. It 
would not be wise to advise that no farmer do 
business on credit, or borrowed capital; for there 
is no business in the conduct of which borrowed 
money is not sometimes used to good advan- 
tage. Men begin the mercantile business on bor- 
rowed money and succeed and many have suc- 
ceeded in farming on borrowed money; but it 
remains a fact that the largest number of failures 
in all lines, not excepting farming, is due to 
lack of capital, or doing business on a fictitious 
or unreal credit basis. 

In estimating the relative amounts which 
should represent the values of the farm lands, 
equipment and ready money for running expenses, 
there are many factors which may change the 
proportions. For instance, in general lines of 
farming the authorities state that the amount of 
fixed capital or. that invested in lands, buildings 
and equipment should be about double the cireu- 
lating capital, or the ready money for conducting 
the business. These proportions might be de- 
sirable, but there are few farmers who use one- 
half as much money in managing the farm during 
a year as they have invested in the farm and 
its equipment. In certain kinds of farming such 
a large amount of ready money may be necessary, 








but on Southern farms a very much smaller 
amount is used. It is true, we need more ready 
money to run our farms right; but it is scarcely 
probable that we need so large an amount as 
above indicated. 

Again, it.is generally claimed that the value of 
the land should not be more than that of equip- 


ment and ready money or circulating capital 
combined. In other words, we are told that the 


ideal arrangement is about one-third of the capi- 
tal in land, one-third in equipment and one-third 
in circulating capital or ready money. 

These general rules are not given as those 
which must be followed by our farmers, but they 
are given to indicate what the best business au- 
thorities deem desirable and for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of those who are about 
to engage in farming the folly of attempting to 
run a farm successfully without money for equip- 
ment and current or operating expenses. Less 
land had better be purchased or rented and more 
money and attention given to equipment and capi- 
tal for running expenses. A large farm without 
equipment or capital to run it, is like a large 
stock of goods without money to pay clerks and 
other running expenses. The men who start 
farming these days without money, and many of 
them do it, and make a success, are indeed to 
be congratulated, but the men who fail under 
like conditions are likely to be more numerous 
and need not be surprised at the result. 





Our Southern Boys’ Big Corn Yields. 


HERE is some disposition on the part of 

: Northern corn growers to question the ac- 

curacy of the large yields of corn reported 
by Southern growers. In some instances, the evi- 
dence of extreme accuracy in measuring the land 
and weighing the corn, which is demanded by the 
extremely large yields in order to insure their 
acceptance, may not have been exercised. This is 
unfortunate, for an extremely unusual occurrence, 
like a yield of 200 or more bushels per acre, re- 
quires unusual evidence of accuracy in measur- 
ing in order to entitle it to general belief. We 
are convinced that in the main these reports are 
approximately correct as corn is generally meas- 
ured. 

There is one line of criticism for which, we 
think, there is little fOundation. In the Northern 
States the season is no longer, at best, than is 
required to mature a maximum yield of corn and 
consequently the dryness of the corn, or the 
amount of moisture it contains, when weighed, is 
an important point. But this cause of serious 
error is practically eliminated by the length of 
our growing season and our dry falls. In the 
South, corn is usually thoroughly dry when gath- 
ered and will closely approach the standard of 
only 12 per cent of moisture. 

A case throwing some light on these matters 
has recently come to our attention, respecting a 
large yield made by a Corn Club boy in North 
Carolina. 

The men who measured the land and corn re- 
ported a yield of 235.55 bushels. The report was 
very probably accurate and truthful according to 
the methods used, but the unusually large crop 
demanded unusual proof that the measurements 
were accurate. Accordingly the State authorities 
and others visited the place and measured the 
land and weighed the corn, which in the mean- 
time had been kept under lock and key by the 
original judges. After re-weighing, determining 
the moisture in the corn, and figuring it to the 
standard of 12 per cent moisture, it was found 
that, even by the most severe test and accuracy in 
measuring and weighing, this boy had actual- 
ly produced a little over 196 bushels of corn hav- 
ing only 12 per cent moisture, on one acre of 
land. 

A scaling down of the yield amounting to 39 
bushels shows the need for extreme accuracy, for 
this scaling was not due to excess moisture, be- 
cause the corn only contained 12.21 per cent of 


moisture. A yield of 196 bushels is almost un- 
believable by the Northern corn growers; but 
there is no reasonable doubt that this North 


Carolina -boy, Charles Parker, under the most 
stringent rules as to accuracy of measurement, 


produced 196 and a fraction bushels per-acre of 


corn containing only 12 per cent of moisture. 

Such yields are not made in the so-called ‘“‘Corn 
Belt”’ because it lacked the moisture, warmth and 
length of growing season essential to the largest 
corn yields. 





Practically every acre in the humid South, 
that is anywhere near level, needs tile drainage 
and will pay handsomely for it. 


HARROWINGS. 


By HARROW II. 














The Harrow is to Smooth and Fine Land 
Already Broken. 





ITH apologies to the original ‘‘Harrow,” 

who .contributed to The Progressive 

Farmer several years ago, I am going to 

use the same title for these notes, which I hope 

to contribute for each issue of the paper in 1912. 

The notes will be largely based on the contents of 

the preceding issue, but I shall reserve the liberty 

to discuss any pertinent subject, which may or 

may not have been treated in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

In every well-conducted paper there are many 
statements made that may mislead unless. the 
“other side’ of the question is also stated, and 
in even the best of papers mistakes sometimes 
occur. The purpose of these notes will be to state 
the ‘‘other side’”’ of those cases which are of such 
importance as to seem to merit attention; to 
stress those matters which n€ed emphasizing; 
and to call attention to any statements which 
appear to teach things which, in the light of the 
best information obtainable, are in the opinion 
of Harrow, erroneous. In doing this, Harrow as- 
sumes no superior wisdom or freedom from mis- . 


takes. His purpose will be to ‘“‘smooth’’ rather 
than to ‘“‘cut up” the field. If he sometimes seems 
to use “sharp teeth,’’ in an attempt to “kill 


grass’’ or “‘mash clods,”’ the reader will please re- 
member that his sole purpose is to make the 
pages of The Progressive Farmer more helpful 
to their readers. 

* ££ & 

Professor Massey is right, that we can make 
more feed per acre and make it cheaper than 
feed of equal quality can be made on the high- 
priced lands of the North, but we don’t generally 
do it. : 

For many, many years the agricultural teach- 
ers of the South have been teaching this truth; 
but the frequency and emphasis with which the 
assertions have been made have not produced the 
good effect intended. In fact, I am convinced 
that frequently actual harm has resulted, in that 
the impression has been given that successful 
stock raising is easy, in the South. Success in 
livestock raising does not come easy anywhere. 
The teachers, college, experiment station and farm 
paper men have not intended to teach such 
error, but false ideas have sprung from these 
truthful statements of how much cheaper feed 
might be produced in the South. 

Stock breeding can only be made successful 
in the South by the same intelligent class of men, 
the same hard work; the same liberal, careful 
feeding, and the same industry and constant care 
which are required elsewhere. We have an ad- 
vantage in the cheapness with which we can pro- 
duce roughage; in the excellence and variety of 
our legumes and the cheapness of cottonseed 
meal, but these go a short way towards solving 
all the problems of successful livestock husban- 
dry. What we need most just at present is more 
livestock men, 

* k* *& 

In Dr. Butler’s article on page 3 of the issue 
of December 23, in which he tells of the success 
of a Mississippi city-raised boy, there is one idea 
stressed: the application-of the Jew’s business in- 
stincts and knowledge to farming; but there is 
another idea merely mentioned which should also 
be given prominence. ‘‘The farm has 300 acres 
of pasture, 150 acres of oats and a 55-cow 
dairy.’’ I doubt not that this combination of pas- 
ture, oats and cows, managed as Mr. Schaefer 
manages his business, will support the plantation 
and the people on it, if the boll weevils eat wo 
all the cotton, which, in this case, they probably 
will not do. Anything that will drive the South- 
ern farmer to this kind of farming is not wholly 
bad, even if it is the greatest obstacle to the 
growing of.the greatest crop the world khows. | 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 














AVE plowed some land that has a heavy 
broomsedge sod on it. What is the best crop 
to plant on it the first year? Should I lime it, and 
if so, before or after plowing?’’ ‘The best crop 
on that land will be corn. Lime it with 1,000 
pounds an acre and harrow the lime in before 
re-plowing for. the corn and just before planting. 
O SEVERAL inquirers, I would say that the 
method of curing hams and bacon which I 
described in the Progressive Farmer is the result 
of experience and has always proved good. I 
have rather a poor opinion of the taste of any 
one who prefers the creosoted hams of the pack- 
ing-house to well cured and smoked home-made 
meat. Virginia hams sell in the Northern cities 
for double the price of the packers’ hams. 
R. STRATTON and Mr. Waldrop show well 
what peas will do in the development of the 
productivity of the soil. When a man gets to 
making 50 or more bushels of oats an acre, his 
“supplies’’ become a matter of more profit when 
followed by a pea crop than his cotton crop ilself, 
and at the same time the growing of the oats and 
following with peas makes the cotton crop far 
more profitable. The man who sells supplies to 
his neighbors is far better off than the people 
who have to buy them out of their cotton crop at 
a low price for the cotton. 








NE North Carolina farmer writes that his 
clover is ankle high and he would like to 
pasture it. Doubtless he can do so with profit. 
But do not turn hungry stock on green clover, 
for they’ will be apt to get bloated. Turn ona 
short time at a time and after the dew is off, 
and turn on only after feeding. That man evi- 
dently is not depending on cotton only. He has 
clover and stock, and if every cotton farmer had 
clover now ankle high, the South would be mil- 
lions richer to-day, not only for the available 
feed, but the improvement of the soil for cotton 
production that the clover will make. 
R. VINCENT strikes the right key about the 
acre that pays nothing. The land in broom- 
sedge and bushes is simply carried by its owner 
and pays nothing. The wide ditch banks covered 
with bushes pay nothing, but take extra labor. 
The wide worm fences take space and pay noth- 
ing, where one does not wish to pasture the land. 
If every farmer in the Southern uplands who has 
patches of broomsedge and bunches of bushes in 
every hollow, would figure out the small percent- 
age of his land that is actually producing some- 
thing, and far les than it should, he will not be 
surprised that his sort of farming does not pay. 








Farm Work for January. 


need close attention and regular feeding. A 

letter from a farmer in North Carolina who 
says that he is feeding beeves, asks about the ma- 
nure, and whether it will pay to spread it on 
crimson clover as fast as made, with a manure 
spreader. 

That is one of the most profitable things that 
can be done during the winter season. Keep the 
manure spreader backed up and put the manure 
into it daily and then ride out over the clover. 
I was riding with a Delaware farmer over his 
fine farm a few days ago and noticed that he 
had been spreading manure, and his son asked 
me if the manure would lose much left in that 
way all winter. I told him that he’had it where 
there would be less loss than anywhere else he 
could put it. The soil will absorb and hold on 
to the plant food and the vegetable matter in 
the manure acting as a mulch will help the 
clover also. 

Then in the spring there will be clover and 
manure to turn over for the corn crop and they 
will enable you to make corn far better and more 
cheaply than with commercial fertilizer, while 
at the same time you will be increasing the 
humus content in the soil and increasing its per- 
manent productivity. 

* * * 

One thing I have noticed on the lightest of 
soils where crimson clover is turned for corn. 
The corn never fires on a clover sod but will keep 
green to the ground, while corn on land without 
the clover and on which fertilizer is applied will 
fire to the ears. 

The best and most profitable work a farmer 


if YOU are feeding beef cattle, they will now 


em 


THE PRO SSIVE FARMER, 





TEN THINGS TO DO IN JANUARY. 





arrange to get it if possible. 
and put it under shelter. 


pecially that there are no lice on either. 


year. 





1. Decide just what line of farming you wish to follow and then prepare for it; plan a rotation 
providing for food and feed crops as well as for sale crops. 

2. Take an inventory; see what you are worth; find out what you have on hand that you do not need 
and arrange to dispose of it; find out what you need in the way of equipment for economical farming and 


3. Clean up and repair all machinery ready for spring work; if any is out in the weather, go right now 
4. Look after the live stock and poultry to see that they are comfortable and doing well; be sure es- 


5. Keep the plows going; drain wet lands; take steps to prevent hill lands from washing. 

6. Clear out the stumps, bushes and briers; get rid of needless ditches and terrace banks. 

7. Start the garden; give it a coat of manure and plant the early hardy crops. 

8. ‘Take care of the manure; get it out on the fields as early as possible. 

9. Make a special study of the care of livestock, and arrange to raise animals of better quality this 


10. Geta good book on fertilizers and soil fertility and study this matter just as a boy studies a lesson 
in school; it will be as profitable work as you ever did. 








can do in January is getting out manure where 
the corn is to be planted in the spring. Of course, 
there are many who think they are forwarding 
the spring work by plowing land in January, but 
they lose more than they gain by reason of the 
lack of a green winter cover. 

+ ¢ £ 

Fall plowing of clay is all right provided a 
winter cover crop is sown, but fall plowing, while 
it will mellow the seil, will cause loss if the land 
is left bare in winter. It is a fine preparation 
for corn to break the land deeply in the fall and 
sow a cover crop, and then re-plow in the spring, 
but to plow a piece of clay soil in the fall and 
leave it bare all winter and then depend on 
merely disking it for the corn is a very poor 
preparation for the corn crop. 

* * * 

The drainage problem can be solved by keep- 
ing at the ditches at every chance during the 
winter. A Tennessee friend wrote that he has 
a piece of wet land in the middle of his farm 
that interferes with his making a good rotation 
of his fields. He does not feel able to tile the 
land and asks if it would pay to borrow money for 
the tiling or whether he cannot use pole drains. 
I have told him that under such conditions I 
would use the poles. I drained some wet land 
with poles over twenty years ago and it is still 
productive. Two skinned poles side by side in 
the ditch with another capping the space between 
the first two and then a cover of pine straw to 
prevent the earth washing in, will make a drain 
that will last a long time or until you have made 
enough on the drained land to buy tiles. Pine 
poles buried deeply last a long time when thus 
excluded from the air. But be sure to make the 
grade of the ditches uniform and have no sags 
to collect silt and choke the drain. 

If one has plenty of rocks, they can be used 
to make a very permanent drain by placing them 
on each side of the ditch and capping over with 
rocks. Years ago on a place I had charge of, we 
had a spring we used. Suddenly the water broke 
out on the surface above the spring, and on dig- 
ging down we found an old stone drain, and dis- 
covered that our spring was really the outlet of 
the drain from a spring higher up, and the old 
drain had been there so long that the oldest in- 
habitant knew nothing of it till it got tempo- 
rarily choked and we had to open it. 

A stone drain well made is as permanent and 
good as a tile drain and there are many places 
in the Piedmont sections that the stone drain 
would be the cheapest disposition to make of the 
surface rocks. 

x * * 

Look carefully after your seed corn and seed 
peas and if any weevils appear, put the seed in 
a close bin or box and put carbon bisulphide in 
an open saucer on top and close up tight. Use a 
pint to every one hundred bushels of grain. Then 
look for the rat holes and pour some of the 
same liquid into them and plug the outlet and 
the fumes will find the varmints and smother 
them. But keep all fire away from it, for the 
fumes will explode. 

I find that plenty of cats make the best pro- 
tection against rats and mice. I have one Thomas 
that keeps my premises entirely clear of mice 
and rats. He follows me everywhere in the gar- 
den and never a fild mouse escapes him. 

* * * 

Another employment for January when noth- 
ing can be done outside, is reading good books 
on your business and reading The Progressive 
Farmer, and if there are institutes in your neigh- 
borhood, go to them and see if you cannot get 
some ideas that will help you in the coming 
season. 


Truck and Garden Work. 


crops of spinach and kale will occupy atten- 

tion. The fall crop of lettuce jn the frames 
will now be about cleaned out and the crop for the 
spring set. But it is not well to set the same 
frames in spring lettuce that have made the fall 
crop. Better put the fall-crop frames in radishes 
and beets. I sow these in alternate rows six inches 
apart and the radishes come out before the beets 
need all the room. I sow these in frames cover- 
ed with double-glazed sashes and no frost ever 
gets inside of these. 

The fall-planted onion sets that are intended 
for early bunching in February and March will 
be helped by a side dressing of nitrate of soda the 
latter part of the month and to have the soil 
worked between the rows after the application. 

Owing to the mild fall, my onion sets planted 
in September are already swelling some and will 
probably be ready to puil for green onions in 
February. 


QO: THE truck farm the cutting of the winter 


. & % 


The time for sowing the first of the extra 
early peas like the Alaska is the first good weath- 
er after New Year’s Day. I sow for the earliest 
peas the Nonpareil, from Norfolk seedsmen. 

The later wrinkled peas had better not be sown 
till after the middle of February. In the lower 
South some plant potatoes early in January. I 
do not think this wise north of central Florida, 
for I have seen potatoes in northern Florida in 
March, which were planted the first of January, 
and had been cut down twice by frost and did 
not promise to make anything. Better plant so 
as to have them come up after frost is over. 

Of course, if we could keep them from starting 
untimely, it would forward the spring work to 
get the potatoes in the ground and cover them 
deeply to be harrowed off later. But we have 
the risk of the warm spells that will bring them 
above ground, and then the only thing to do 
when frost threatens is to throw a furrow over 
the rows. 

* * * 

The cabbage plants that were set on ridges 
or in open furrows may ‘possibly be killed 
during the late winter, and it is always well to 
hold some plants in reserve in frames to re-plant 
with. So far this winter I cannot see that I have 
a single damaged cabbage plant of those set in 
open furrows. If you have no cabbage plants of 
your own, you can still get them from those who 
advertise in The Progressive Farmer and can 
plant them now. I have seen very good crops 
made from January plantings as far north as 
Baltimore, Md. A field intended for cabbage 
froze up in late November and did not thaw out 
till January. The plants were then set and tid 
well. 

z= * * : 

You can now sow seed of the Prizetaker or 
the Giant Gibraltar onions in a cold frame pro- 
tected with sashes and can make fine plants for 
setting out in late February. But with no frame 
at hand, they should have been sown in Septem- 
ber. In fact, I have some now that were sown in 
September and are still standing well and I hope 
to transplant in February. These make the large 
yellow onions often seen in crates, imported from 
Spain. They often weigh over a pound each. 

In the lower South seed of the Southport 
White Globe or the Danvers can be sown outside 
in heavily fertilized soil this month and make 
good ripe onions in June and July. 





Once again, don’t forget that there is money 
in good poultry. 
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Diversified 
Planter 










































Diversified Farming 


Our wisest and most successful men recommend diversified farming. They are 
ight, but if man thinks he can make money by simply planting a great many 
rops he will besorely disappointed. He will succeed in proportion as he becomes 
| Mpert in raising each crop he plants. 

Just so, a Combination Planter is the kind to buy and the kind touse. It. costs 
than the separate machines, and it requires less trouble and less storage 
oom to take care of it, but a combination planter might plant most everything 
ter a fashion and yet not be worth hauling to your farm. If it is often getting 

Dut of fix, you will soon lose time enough to pay for a first class planter. - If it 

ears out quickly you lose money. 


There are none of these defects in the Cole Planter. It is simple, strong, 
asts a long time, and is easy torun. The Cole planis in just the right way Cot- 
ton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, Soja Beans, Velvet Beans, Sorghum,-Cantaloupes 
and Watermelons. The Cole plants each one of these crops just as well as if it 
had been made specially for the crop. In fact, there is a special plate for each 
Kind of seed, and then you can fertilize as you plant, thereby saving much labor. 
he Cole has all the necessary adjustments for number of seed in the hill, the 


Histance apart and the depth. All changes and adjustments are simple and easy 
or any farm hand. 


There are a number of good planters on the market, but the best of them is 
not equal to the Cole. It will pay you to throw any of them away and buy the 
ole. You will make money by doing it. 






















Cotton is selling too low now and we hope for better prices. If we farmers 
i diversify and raise all the food used on our farms, cotton will certainly bring 
her prices next fall. But whether cotton is high or low there will be more 
Planters sold next spring than ever before. 
maker for the farmer. 
than any other time. 


The Cole is a labor saver and a 
When prices are low you reed that kind of planter 


ace your order early. We are making more planters this season than ever 
, but there will not be half enough to supply the wide awake farmers who 
boing to want Cole Planters this spring. 

Write for free catalogue and name of merchant who will guarantee Cole 
nters. 

\ 


The Cole Mig. Co., . 


«x 300. =2- == ={- Charlotte, N. C. 












poy a sreencee specially designed for Lime, Commercial Fertilizers, Plaster, Ashen, Cotton Sced 
Meal, Kainit, Nitrate Soda, ete. Spread from 150 to 4000 lbs. fertilizer « 
per acre, cover every foot of ground evenly, catchy andeco- 
nomically, actually save money over all oth 
« methods by using the 
. SPANGLER sicnte 
SPREADER {| 
Continuous chain feed regulated by one lever. 
Adjusts instantly. Discharge so low down that 
{ , Time or Fertilizer cannot be blown over driver or team. Hopper ¢ capt me 
No parts to oak rust away or get ontof order. Spreader perfectly 
ed eg sobaadl throughout. Four sizes. Priceslow. Write before ewe ny as 
THE SPANGLER ae. CoO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 


gave money. 





he “Barnyard” Manure Distributor 





Drills rough stable ma- 





: Z nure rightin the furrow, 
oy puts it out evenly and 
ge tS well pulverized. One 

» f 2 horse draws it. Get our 


best cash prices. You 
can’t afford to be with- 
out it. 


- ava, 


SANDERS MFG. CO., Dept.24, - - + Rome, Ga. 


is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. boy can 
run it. Indestructibie teeth. Write for booklet ~ 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
2 





BETTER THAN EVER 


Lindsey’s No. 3 Drill for compost, stable and 
lot manure. Send us your address on a post- 
card for — 











NDSEY & SON 
Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Floyd cue, Georgia. 





phas always 
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PASTURES AND THE CARE OF 
MANURE. 


N YOUR comment on my Mrticle 

published on page 6 of issue of No- 
vember 25, I am sure you misunder- 
stood what I said in regard to putting 
poor and damp lands in pasture. I 
was writing under the head of a four- 
field, or four-year rotation, and first 
intended the reader to get the idea 
that poor land could be started up 
cheaper in pasture than any other 
way. 

We all know that many fields in 
the South have been so depleted of 
vegetable matter as to render them 
almost worthless, and in such cases 
it is too expensive to undertake to 
build them up to a state of yielding 
anything like a paying crop of any 
sort, with any sort of fertilizer. In 
such cases the droppings of the stock, 
with what vegetable matter would 
grow, would put the land in better 
condition for a cultivated crop. All 
this could be going on while the low- 
lands furnish plenty of grass for the 
stock, and not unsightly 
and bulrushes.’’ No wise farmer will 
allow those things to grow in his pas- 
ture. I agree that such is ‘“‘decidedly 
poor farming.” In north Alabama, 
there are many low places that will 
forever pay better in pasture than 
anything else, on account of the cost 
of drainage. , 

Again, I agree with the Editor, 


that where the low place is of suffi- 


cient size to pay for the work of 
draining, it should be done. I be- 
lieve a wise farmer will make every 
acre of his land do its part, even if 
he has to cut down his fields to what 
he could till well, and leave the re- 
maining acres to grow up in pine sap- 
lings. In fime they will make trees, 
and trees will make lumber. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in regard to leav- 
ing the manure uncovered as you 
suggest, I wish to refer you to Bul- 
letin No. ‘‘A’’-72, issued January 11, 
1911, from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., by Dr. S. 
A. Knapp: 

“If the manure is left exposed 
to the elements, the water from 
rains easily and rapidly leaches 
out the soluble plant food. On 
the other hand, if the manure is 
allowed to heat, a large amount 
of nitrogen is driven off into the 
atmosphere; so in order to get 
the most valuable manure, both 
of these sources of loss must be 
avoided. There are several ways 
of. accomplishing this. Proba- 
bly the best plan where it is 
practicable is to haul the ma- 
nure direct upon the land and 
plow it in, shallow on clay soils, 
deeper on sandy lands.’’ 

This covers the two points that I 
suggest: (1) do not let it accumulate 
in Julk or heat; (2) do not leave it 
e¥posed to leach out. 

W. H. ELROD. 
F Porterville, Ala. 

<ditorial Comment: We do not 

link there is much disagreement be- 
ween Mr. Elrod and the writer on 
the first point. Mr. Elrod was using 
his caitle, feeding them liberally 
meanwhile, to build up his poor land, 
a practice The Progressive Farmer 
advocated. The writer 
was protesting against the too com- 
mon idea that land fit for nothing 
else would do for pasture—that is, 
could be expected to furnish a living 
for livestock. It was merely a mat- 
ter of a little misapprehension on 
both sides. 

As to the second point, it may be 
said, with all due respect to thé la- 
mented Dr. Knapp, that his fear that 
the fertilizing value of the manure 
would be lost when the manure was 
spread on the land and left uncovered 


“brushes. 


was entirely groundless. On this point 
we think practically all authorities 
are agreed, and we stick to our as- 
sertion; The thing to do with the 
manure is to get it on the land as 
soon as possible; whether it is cover- 
ed or not is of little matter. 





HOW A POOR FIELD WAS MADE 


RICH. 


READ with a good deal of interest 

the letter of Mr. W. H. Elrod in 
the issue of November 25, and also 
the ‘‘Editorial Comment,’’ and must 
say that I agiec with Mr. Elrod rath- 
er than the comment »v the Editor. 

I have had quite a deal of experi- 
ence with wet land and also pocr 
hill land. I have some very wet 
land, fresh and good,‘ but so wet 
that to cultivate it cost more than 
the crop was worth, and I turned it 
out for pasture and never saw better 
pasture than it is, and it got better 
the longer it was pastured. I had 
some ridge land in the same field 
that seemed to be entirely exhausted 
of all plant food, and under the same 
treatment as the wet land it improy- 
ed also until it is now as fine land as 
there is in this community. 

IT will now tell how I treated that 
field. I was running a dairy on a 
small scale and had a few fine Jersey 
cows. Those cows were fed twice a 
day on cottonseed meal and hulls and 
most of the time some wheat bran. 
When I began to pasture the land it 
would have taken three or four acres 
to have carried one cow, but after a 
year or two one acre was more than 
sufficient for one cow. In the spring, 
summer and fall months the cows 
were turned back into the pasture 
after having been milked at night, 
and the droppings were equally dis- 
tributed all over the pasture and 
hence the reason is very plain why 
the land got better all the time. The 
hill part of the field was better in 
the early spring, but as the weather 
grew hotter and dryer the wet land 
held the moisture longer and in the 
fall the wet land could be cut for 
hay after pasturing all summer. 

It is a well known fact among all 
students of farm economy that dairy- 
ing will resuscitate land faster than 
any other known method, and in all 
dairying districts the farmers, as.a 
rule, are not only the most thrifty, 
but their farms are permanently im- 
proved. 

There is no such thing as getting 
something for nothing, and if cattle, 
or any other livestock, are put on a 
poor pasture and not fed, the stock 
will not only fail to thrive but the 
pasture will get poorer rather than 
better, but on the other hand, as 
above stated, if the dairy cows are 
well fed the year round the land will 
get better all along. 

Just as Mr. Elrod says, there are 
thousands of acres of old tough bot- 
tom land that will not make enough 
to pay for cultivation, that if turned 
out and pastured by dairy cattle 
would yield a good revenue for own- 
ers, and the miik and buttér would 
bring in money the year round when 
sold, to say nothing of the fine pigs 
that could be raised on the sour milk. 
This kind of management on our 
Southern farms is really the solu- 
tion of the boll weevil plague. 

JNO L. EVANS. 

Florence, Miss. 





A BELIEVER IN RED CLOVER. 


AM A strict adherent to the clovers 


—common red and mammoth. 
While I am aware of the great value 
of peas, soy beans, etc., I believe 
clovers, where they are adapted, are 
the most economical way of improv- 
ing the soil. Clover adapts itself to 
most any kind of soil where there is 
not too much deficiency of lime in 
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How to Cure Meat at Home. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 





IS HOME-CURED PORK THE 
BEST? 

SEE in your valuable paper of De- 
I cember 2 that you claim that there 
is no satisfactory way of keeping 
pork in the South. I differ with you 
on this subject until my method fails. 
I have been using this recipe for 
eight years and have never lost any. 
I also know of several families that 
are using the same recipe and have 
heard of but one complaint, and that 
is, that the meat is too good, and they 
eat it up too quick. I do not think 
that any of the packing-house meat 
is half as good, and think that if you 
could taste my pork you would agree 
with me. 

Here is my recipe: Salt, 15 quarts; 
saltpeter, 1 pound; brown sugar, 4 
pounds; black pepper, 2 pounds. 
This will put up 1,000 pounds of pork. 
Mix all together good, then rub the 
meat on both sides until it is soft 
and flabby; then lay each piece to 
itself on a shelf in smokehouse, with 
large ends slightly raised so it can 
drip. Let lay nine days, then hang 
up and let hang a few weeks, then 
take down and wash off and put on 
liquid smoke and re-hang, and you 
will have pork that is better than 
any packing-house pork. 

R. D. JACKSON. 

Aberdeen, Miss. 

Editorial Comment: <A ‘“‘satisfac- 
tory’? method of curing pork on the 
farm must include something more 
than preventing the meat “‘spoiling”’ 
from partial decomposition. The 
editor has eaten home-cured pork in 
hundreds of farm homes in the 
South and wis of the opinion that 
much of the pork cured, while saved 


effectually from spoiling, was not’ 


cured “‘satisfactorily.’’ In too many 
cases the lean or red meat is render- 
ed hard and tasteless in the curing 
process. Still we are glad to get 
these letters; for the subject is an 
important one and a full discussion 
will certainly improve the methods 
now used. T.-B: 


THE VIRGINIA METHOD. 


OME of the best-cured bacon is 

found on the ‘old farm.” I 
would like for Dr. Butler to have a 
chance to try some of our country- 
eured bacon, and if he did not say 
that it was as good as any he ever 
tasted I would be willing to give you 
$10 for one year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. We have 
been curing pork by the method be- 
low for the past. 40 years or more 
with good results. You know Smith- 
field, Virginia, cured meat has the 
reputation of being the best meat in 
this section of the country. One 
young lady visited us from near 
Smithfield, and said she certainly 
did enjoy our fine hams. I told her 
that I was somewhat surprised at 
her praising our meat so highly, 
when she was used to “Smithfield 
hams.” She said ours was far su- 
perior to any Smithfield-cured meat 
she had ever tasted. 

We kill our hogs as early in the 
morning as possible, allowing them 
to hang on the pole all day so as to 
get thoroughly cold to the bone, as 
they will be on the following morn- 
ing, when we cut out and salt. We 
do this work early in the morning so 
as to give the women folks a chance 
to get at their work as soon as possi- 
ble with the lard, etc.- After the 
work of cutting out is completed, we 
sprinkle lightly the hams and shoul- 
ders with saltpeter, and rub in well, 
then put on the salt and rub in, and 
pack the meat in a box closely. See 
that the bottom of the box is first 
covered with salt, and after you put 
down a layer of meat, cover over 
lightly each time with salt before 


putting down another. If the meat 
is large, don’t be afraid of putting on 
too much salt, as the more salt you 
have on it the better it will keep 
when Rung up after smoking. Just 
so the meat is covered good is all 
that is necessary. Let it remain in 
this condition from six to eight 
weeks, according to size. It is then 
ready to be prepared for smoking. It 
should first be washed nicely in a 
tub of hot water (but not boiling), 
using a rough heavy rag so as to 
take off the old salt easily, and also 
mold, which is sometimes on it. 
When the water becomes too cool 
and greasy, throw it out and get a 
fresh supply. As soon. as a piece is 
washed, before allowing it to dry off, 
sprinkle lightly with borax, which 
keeps it from getting ‘‘skippery.”’ 
Then cover with all the black pepper 
that will adhere or stick, and hang 
up quite high for smoking. Always 
allow it to drip a day or two before 
smoking is commenced. See that it 
is smoked before warm weather sets 
in, as it is likely to get overheated 
from the warmth of the fire and 
weather together, which will often 
cause it to spoil. We always smoke 
with wet, rotten oak wood, which 
we find is best. This smokes freely 
and does not burn rapidly or make a 
hot fire. Do not allow a blazing fire 
under it, but try and keep it always 
well smothered. Need not be afraid 
of smoking too much, as the more it 
is smoked the better it will keep. We 
smoke from three to four weeks 
steadily, until it becomes a dark 
brownish color. — 


If the above method is followed 


one will not wish any sweeter-flavor- 
ed or better-cured bacon. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 

Gee, Va. 

Editorial Comment: Practically all 
who have made a study of the matter 
agree that borax should not be used 
as a preservative of meat. It may not 
injure the flavor of the. meat, but it 
does render the meat less digestible 
and should never be used. Mr. Har- 
rison’s method may be all right with- 
out the borax, but we would warn all 
readers against the use of this un- 
necessary and injurious preservative. 


A METHOD FOR THE WARMER 
SECTIONS. 

E IN the South have the greatest 

abundance of cold snaps, last- 
ing two or more days each, but then 
the wind will whip around to the 
south and bring up damp warm 
weather as suddenly as it brought us 
cold from the north. The thing we 
must do is to kill our pork during 
the cold snap, get it thoroughly cool- 
ed off and pack so it will not be easily 
affected by the warm weather when 
it comes. 

I have been so uniformly success- 
ful in saving meat that I feel that it 
will not be presumptuous in me to 
give my method, which is as follows: 
I kill when just cold enough for thin 
ice, if possible; cut hogs up and 
spread out to cool through one night. 
Next morning I take a large tub, put 
in a lot of salt, pour on enough boil- 
ing water to wet salt (hot water sim- 
ply for my comfort), put meat in 
this and rub wet salt over the flesh 
side, and well into all crevices, and 
pack in tight boxlarge enough to hold 
all that is killed at one time, and I 
do not like to risk less than 1,000 
pounds in one box. Begin with lay- 
er of salt in bottom of box about one 
inch thick, pack hams first, fitting 
in half jowls, and fill all crevices of 
each layer with fresh salt before an- 
other layer is started. Put down 
shoulders next, finishing off with 
sides. Do not spare the salt. Fill all 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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SAVES ONE THIRD 
OF SMOKED MEAT _ 


LIQUIS=3DKE 


OU know about Liquid Air. Li- 

y quid Smoke is made by the op- 

posite process. The air you 

breathe can be compressed into liquid 

form. Liquid Smoke is the gases from 

wood, compressed into a liquid by 
intense heat and-~ pressure. 

As you know, one-third the weight 
of meat is lost in the smoke house pro- 
cess and you have all the danger and 
all the work of smoking. . The best 
flavors are extracted by. dripping. 


‘It costs you $1.50 per hundred pounds to smoke 
your meat by 


the smoke house process. By the 


‘Figaro’? Liquid Smoke process you can do it at a 
cost of 19 cents per hundred pounds, have one-third . 
more meat and eliminate the danger of: loss by skippers or fire. 
Guarantee on each package. . 


is our patented trade name for this product. 


FIGARO PRESERVAR 


(PRONOUNCED Fi-GA-ROW ) 


‘< 
Tae ae? 2 Reet 


FIGARO: 
PRODUCT 
Y5; lb 


The price is 75 


cents per quart, which will preserve 400 pounds of -salted meat 
through the hottest weather and with one-tenth the labor. It is 


instantaneous in its effect, 
Pure Food and Drug Acts. 


. _ LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE. 

It will cost you nothing but the postage. Send us 25 cents in} .~ 
stamps and we will send you enough Figaro Preservar to smoke 100, f/f. ¥ 
pounds of meat, Put it to the test. Paint a piece of meat that \ 


is infected with skippers and see the result. 


It is guaranteed by us under U. S. 


i 


—— 


Then you can buy it in any quentity from any good merchant who handles su 


Plies for afarm. Our valuable book of farm information will be sent on req 


Figaro Company, Dizi sexx 


AS TEXAS 





—“Thick” or “Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 
five inches apart as you set theplanter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even ifchopping is delayed. The 


“ONE SEED” 
LEDBETTER and Cotion Planter 


has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 


big yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. 








Positive force feed brings seed outin 


plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. 'Posttzvely 
blants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
regularity. - Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolut¢ 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with ferti 
distributor; peanut planting attachment, $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell 
LEDBETTER. We'll prepag the freight. Absolutely guaranteéd to please you in every 


or money refunded without question. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY - 


Write for book showing this and other styles. 





811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Te 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.: Jackson, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, 


- 


Wilmington, N. C. and other points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 








FIRST TEN MEN mon 


‘in Every Township—Answer} 


I want to place 10 Manure Spreaders or more in every township in. the 


country in the next few montl 


my prices to the bone to do it! 





4 And that means that I have to cut 
o the first ten men or more who answer, 


this from each to.:nship will receive.a startling offer on the best 
Spreader in the wor1d—Galloway’s New No. 5, with Mandt’s Ney 


Gear. A gift of as geod as 


$50 to these men—be one of them! W. 


hand over $50 extra to a.dealer or agent when you can buy déreq 

from Galloway? Keep the money in your pocket and get a beite 
machine. My 45-55 bushel Spreader, $39.50—complete with trucks, $64.75—sent on 
to 60 days’ free trial—money back if it doesn’t satisfy you. 


Don’t Wait! Get quick action on 





Be one of the first from your township. 


® this wonderful offer. 


I 


have the world beaten on Manure Spreaders— 
Mandt’s famous new gear and eleven special 
patented features that cost you not one penny 
extra. My prices to you are less than your deal- 
er can buy Spreaders for spot cash in car load 
lots! Send your name and address on postal 
today, and my big offer will go to you at once. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 


William Galloway Company, 679AB Galloway Station, 


Waterloo, lowa 


SS 





With Mandt’s New Gear 








STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

“o fit your farm wagon, 
\ is the combination that makes 
i. you look and feel like an Up- 
To-Date farmer. You can do 
i) more work without being so tired, 
and youcando so much of your 
work alone with the Low-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 

Catalogue of Instructions. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Havana, Ill. 











DEHORNING 
CLIPPER 


BEST DEHORNERS 
ON EARTH ™s352scue 
15 years on the market. Invention 
of a veterinarian. 


as . + Be Ly Geass 
rsforthem. If they donot su 
* ft ay prices of3 ad 


USNYOHId 


write for catalog an 
Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
No. 7 Griggs St., Urbana, Dis. 


i; # J 7 f 
Y' 


money— 
e, doubl 


E 

Spe 

ad astour 
free book 
Fraphs. R 
virgin lan¢ 
w others ¢ 
ighbors 0! 
pn note s 











lars Tak 
p Place of & 
mps 


tra erop-profits every year on 

} and double value of land when 
bare pulled out. Let us prove 
ite now for new, fine, free book 
hg testimony of Hercules Stump- 
owners. See actual photos of 
stumps pulled in less than 5 min- 
All steel, means unbreakable 
rth—-triple power, means terrific 
More pull than a tractor. The 


HERCULES 


4ll-Steol Tripie Power 
Stump Puller 


n 30 days’ free trial—all broken cast- 

placed free any time within 3 years. 

safety ratchets insure safety of 

team. Careful oe and 

parts means long life and light 

% lighter in weight and 4007, 

an any cast iron or “semi-steel’ 

faue., Get the genuine Hercules— 

money—prevent danger. Can be used 
e, double or triple power. 


Book Free and 
Special Proposition 

ad astounding profit-facts and fi 
free book. See many letters and pho- 
Fraphs. Read about best crops to = 
virgin land where stumps stood. Read 
w others do contract stump-pulling for 
ighbors or rent machine at a profit. 
hen note special low introductory _— 
first 5,000 buyers in different localities. 

1 postal right now or takedown name 
d address. 


res 





prcules 


180 17th 
> Co. Street 


—.* > 
ee, — 








© REAL Steel| 
Stump Puller 
\ ache SHEE 4 SP oy ae 


yoy tel : at 


mighty Monarch is made of highest grade Bess 
teel in our own big factory. Monarch out- 
three ordinary pullers. Guaranteed 700 h. p. 
gainst breakage. Only stump puller in the 
id equipped with genuine ‘‘Hercules’’ Re 
md steel wire rope. Pulls stump 7 feet thick; 
1to5acresa day. 
ite today for Catalog and special proposition. 


P. F. J. ZIMMERMAN C9., Lone Tree, Ia. 











See 
25 years practicalexperi- 
ence back of Bostrom’s book 
entitled “Soil Salvation.’’. 
After studying it, you will 
fy how to — useless 
grow as big crops as 

thebest, by DITCHING, TILE 

DRAINING, TERRACING or 

IRRIGATING. This book is 
AFREE to interested land 

owners wh:: write for it—it 


valvation 
fully explains the use 


The Bestrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


With Telescope 
A perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 
DURABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 
ESCOPE with magnifying lenses enabling 
vou to read target a quarter of a mileor more 
y—alsc Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 
umb Bob and full instructions. Is used 
and indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
for all sorts of farm leveling. i j 
If not sold in your town, will ship direct on 4/ 
eceipt of price, $15—or willship 
O.D., subject to examination, 


oney back if not satisfied , 





Bostrom-Brady Mig. Co. 
Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 








Production Followed. 
ITH cotton selling for five 
W cents a pound less than it 
did a year ago and cotton- 
seed selling for little over haif what 
it did at that time, there is likely to 
be some loss of interest in the crop. 
But we believe this is no time to les- 
sen our study of cotton growing. 
fact, we believe present conditions 
are exactly those which should cause 
us to study the subject of cotton pro- 
duction more closely than ever be- 
fore. Radical changes are never de- 
sirable in cropping systems, and 
while we lack much of knowing how 
to grow cotton, we know more about 
it than about apy other crop and we 
can learn what is needful to know in 
order to produce it more profitably, 
much easier than we can learn how 
to produce new crops successfully. 


Let us not abuse cotton for our 
own mistakes. When we do our part, 
it is the best general field crop known 
to agriculture, even at nine and 10 
cents a pound. Nine cents a pound is 
not enough for cotton, because it is 
worth more to the world and at the 
present prices of other products it 
costs too much to produce it for it to 
sell for less than 10 or 12 cents a 
pound. But the man who produces 
cotton, as good farmers are learning 
to do, can make it compare favorably 
with other field crops in point of 
profit even at nine or 10 cents a 
pound. 


Two Reasons for Reducing the Cotton 
Acreage. 


All recognize, this year, that it is 
necessary to reduce the cotton acre- 
age; but all do not seem to -appre- 
ciate the double reason for this re- 
duction in acreage. All realize that 
the total crop was too large this 
year and that the acreage must he 
reduced in order to reduce the cotton 
production; but few seem to realize 
that it is equally important that we 
reduce the acreage, because we are 
using too large a portion of our land 
in cotton growing. Instead of using 
over. 30,000,000 acres to produce 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales, 
we should and can easily  pro- 
duce all the cotton the world 
now needs, an average year, on 
20,000,000 acres. If the crop of 
1911 had been grown on 20,000,000 
acres, it would have been a profitable 
crop, and none will deny that 20,- 
000,000 acres ought to be made to 
prétiuce 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
badges of cotton. Moreover, the acre- 

» should be decreased not only be- 

use we are producing too much cot- 

and too little per acre, but also 
b@cause so long as we plant so large 
a part of our land in cotton we can- 
not improve its fertility as rapidly as 
we should, and there is not enough 
sland and labor left to produce the 
other crops we need and for which 
our soil and climate are well adapted. 

In short, we are planting too much 
land to cotton, because we are grow- 
ing more cotton than the world will 
use at profitable prices and because 
putting so large a proportion of land 
to one crop is a bad system of farm- 
ing and because we don’t yet know 
now to grow cotton well enough to 
Nastity growing the crop so largely. 


Yet to Learn About Cotton 


Growing. 


Nuch 


This last assertion is in direct con- 
flict with some of the statements of 
the politicians and orators who tell 
the farmers that they ‘‘know all 
about cotton growing,’ and _ that 
what they must learn is how to mar- 
ket the crop and how to ‘‘diversify.” 








To ascertain what we know about 


In’ 


WHY COTTON DID NOT PAY MOST FARMERS LAST YEAR 


Our Neglect and Abuse of the Greatest of All Money Crops—Tco 
*Many Acres Planted to Cotton, and Too Expensive Metheds of 


cotton growing, as indicated by what 
we do, it is only necessary to consid- 
er the single fact that we usually 
average less than 200 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre. So long as cotton is 
our largest crop as regards land, la- 
bor and money employed in its pro- 
duction no one need hesitate to state 
that we have much yet to learn about 
profitable cotton growing and that 
now is the time to set about learning 
a system of agriculture which will 
make the growing of cotton, for 
which our soils and climate are ad- 
mirably adapted, more profitable. 


It is safe to state that so long as 
cotton retains so large a place in our 
farming, it will not be as profitable 
as it might be regardless of the price 
at which it may chance to sell. To 
acquire a better system of cotton 
growing, we must acquire a better 
system of farming. To grow cotton 
profitably, it should not occupy the 
land more than once in three years, 
or twice in five years; it must be 
grown only on lands well adapted to 
cotton production. Only so much 
must be grown as we can cultivate 
better; and we must obtain the things 
hecessary with which to grow cotton, 
such as mules, corn, hay, hogs, etc., 
at a lower cost than we have paid 
in the past. To obtain the supplies 
necessary to grow cotton, at less than 
cost in the past we must grow them 
on the farm and save the freight and 
the commissions of middlemen. But 
it is not enough that we produce 
them on the farm. We musi also pro- 
duce these mules, corn, hay, hogs, 
etc., at less cost than they are gen- 
erally produced in the South. 


Better Methods of Production and 
Rational. Marketing Go Together. 


In short, we must acquire a system 
of agriculture which will improve 
the fertility of our soils. One crop, 
produced largely to the exclusion of 
all others, has never tended to in- 
creased fertility. In fact, one money 


crop nearly always means one prin-_ 


cipal crop and diminishing soil fer- 
tility. - It is not enough, then, that 
we produce our own supplies in order 
to produce cotton profitably, we must 
also produce other sale crops. Many 
of the crops which we designate as 
“supplies” should and must be made 
money crops, in order that we may 
acquire a system of cropping which 
will insure increased soil fertility, 
and reduced cotton acreage, but in- 
creased yields of cotton per acre. The 
paying cotton farm, in other words, 
is not the one on which cotton is 
made the sole dependence for ready 
money, but the one on which cotton 
is given the proper chance to make 
a profit for the farmer. This means 
that as much attention must be given 
to the fertility of the land, to live- 
stock raising and to other crops as 
to the growing of the cotton itself. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY LAND. 


OUR editorial in the December 16 
issue. of your paper in reply to 
the article by J. D. Hand, should set 
your readers thinking on right lines. 
Land in Mobile County, Ala., has 
doubled in value in the last three 
years and will treble in the next five, 
and will be cheap then. Let the ten- 
ant farmer take advantage of some 
of the offers of land on easy terms, 
and then make a special effort and in 
a few years he will own his home. 
Your paper gives a lot of good timely 
advice to the farmer of limited 
means. 

CHAS. 

Axis, Ala. 


ANDERSON. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 


of corn, cotton, cere- 
als, and all fruits and 
vegetables. 


Ordinary plowing turns 
‘Se. over the same shal- 
: - 
lowtep soil vearafter 
year, forming a hard 
and nearly impervious 
** plow sole’’ that lim- 
its the waterholding 
capacity of the landand 
shuts out tons per acre 
of natural plant food. 
Dynamiting the subsoil 
makes this plant food 
available, aerates the 
soil, protects vegetation 
against both drouth and 
excess rainfall, and soon 
repays its cost in saving of 
fertilizer expense and 
largely increased yields. 
There isa new and better 


N farm right under the 





old one. Subsoiling 

with Red Cross 

Dynamite gives 

you 6 feet of top 
soil instéad of 6 
inches. 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


To learn how pro- 
gressive farmers are 
using dynamite for 
removing stumps 
and boulders, plant- 
ing and cultivating 
fruit trees, regener- 
ating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, 
excavating and road- 
making, ask for 

New Farms Fo; Old,” 
No. 177 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





ENN AES sare DRAINED — SOL 

Increase crops 50 per cent by drain- 
ing off the surplus water with ‘Chat- 
tanooga’’ hard burned cley tile. The 
richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low wet bottom land; 
by draining that bottom land you can 
make it yield the best crops on the 
farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. 
Write for free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well 
curbing, the only material known for 
excluding all contaminations and for 
keeping your well pure and sweet and 
clean. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO. 


Manufacturers 


Department T CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














Increase certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make cultivation easy by using our 


FARM DRAIN TILE. 


) Made of Clay) 
The best smooth and uniform, high grade, ever- 
lasting. Our tile book, 15 pages, tells how and 
why and is FREE. Write for it TO-DAY. 
POMONA TERRA -COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C 





Your paper is exactly the thing I have 
been looking for ever since taking up 
agriculture as a pursuit. It is the only 
farmers’ paper I have ever seen that is 
fully worth reading from cover to cover.— 
Wm. G. Burt, Bolingbroke, Ga. 











Saturday, January 6, 1912.) 


MORE ABOUT TILE DRAINAGE. 


A Prize Letter From a Man Wh 
Work, and Some Comment by 
the Ditch Should We Begin Dig 


HAVE just read Mr. French’s ar- 
iT ticle on how to drain with tile. 
Some of the plans he has laid 
down are good. It is a good plan to 
map the land to be drained and keep 
the map so you can find the ditches, 
or better, so any one else can find 
them in after years. I have dug 
many rods to find old drains many 
times. 

He recommends to commence lay- 
ing tile at the upper end. Now, that 
is wrong. The tile should be laid 
fitst at the mouth of the ditch, and 
kept right_up within a few rods of 
the digging. I have known lots of 
men to try to ditch backward and 
they always have lots of trouble. 

Almest anyone can make a good 
ditch when he has water to level 
with. I always commence -at the 
mouth of the ditch and make the 
ditch so that the water will run away 
down the ditch at the same depth all 
the way, and lay the tile in a straight 
line and keep within a few rods of 
where I am digging. 

You should have a ditch hook or 
scoop to level with and do not get 
into the bottom of the ditch at all. 

The laterals should be put in the 
same way. 

If the land is very level, you 
should save all the fall you can. 
Keep the ditch so near level that the 
water will barely run. All this is 
easy if you have water to level by, 
but when there is no water, use a 
spirit level. 

Try to find out or guess as nearly 
as you can how much fall you have 
to 100 feet. I have made ditches in 
the dry ground, or without water, 
where the fall was only two inches to 
100 feet, and can make a ditch that 
will work to perfection with but one 
inch to 100 feet. 


Take a straight-edge 10 feet long, 
and the fall is to be two inches to 
100 feet, make the straight-edge just 
one-fifth of an inch broader at the 
lower end than at the upper and cut 
bottom of ditch so that when the 
spirit level is tied on the top of the 
straight-edge it will show exactly 
level. Then you have one-fifth of an 
inch fall in 10 feet, or two inches in 
100 feet. In other words, make the 
straight-edge as many inches broad- 
er at the lower end as there is to be 
inches fall to 100 feet. Follow this 
plan and there can be no such thing 
as fail. 

I have 
ditches. 

S. NEWTON SPRINGER. 

Madison, Ala. 


helped put in miles of 


Comment by Mr. French: Mr. 
Springer’s method of digging ditch 
and laying tile is all right. I have 
dug and laid many hundred rods in 
the manner he describes and am 
working some at this time in that 
way. However, for the South, where 
we have abundant rainfall during 
the winter and little freezing to slip 
the banks of tthe ditches, I prefer to 
complete the digging of each ditch 
before heginning to lay the tile, as I 
can level the bottom more rapidly 
when the bulk of the digging has 
been done over the entire length of 
the ditch. This in stiff clay or shale 
soil. Where we have sandy or al- 
luvial subsoil we employ the method 
he describes. After the entire ditch 
is graded we begin to lay the tile at 
the upper or lower end of the ditch, 
depending upon whether we are lay- 
ing single lines of tile or laying a 
system of drains where a number 
of laterals connect with a main. 
With the single lines we prefer to 
begin at the upper end, while with 
the larger system we generally begin 
,at the point where the lateral joins 
“ the main as by so doing we can make 
a little better connection with the 


o Has Had Experience in the 
Mr. French—At Which End of 


gee 
a Lo 
ging? 


main. In the North or West, where 
the sides of the ditches freeze hard 
and then slip badly when a thaw sets 
in, the tiles are best laid up close to 
the digging; but in the South we do 
not have this condition to contend 
with and I am writing drainage talks 
for our Southern farmers, and tell 
it as I have found it in my experience 
during the last 10 years, during 
which time I have laid more than 
five miles of drains. 

The level he describes is a good 
one and I have used it many times, 
but can.do the work more rapidly 
with water, and as we always have 
plenty of water in the ditches, at 
least once every week all winter 
long, we are now employing the more 
rapid method. I never advise dig- 
ging ditches by hand when the land 
is dry, as the work at those times is 
much more expensive because of the 
hard condition of the land, and, too, 
I believe our drainage work should 
be done during the slack winter 
months. During this time the land 
that needs drainage is almost always 
wet. 

The way we proceed on Sunny 
Home Farm is to work at the heavy 
digging during the cold days, then 
when a warm wet spell arrives—as it 
does about once per week—we turp 
in and grade the bottoms of the 
ditches and lay the tile, giving a 
eovering of from 4 to 6 inches of clay 
well packed over the tile. Then, 
when the loose soil that has been re- 
moved from the ditch becomes dry 
enough to work nicely, we go at it 
with the plow and fill in the balance 
of the ditch with a rush. During 
the winter of 1910-’11, because of 
a necessary delay in the shipment of 
our car of tile, we had more than a 
mile of ditches dug before the tile 
was on the ground and experienced 
no trouble in getting the drain laid 
satisfactorily. We simply threw out 
the bulk of the dirt, leaving the last 
4 or 6 inches, which was taken out 
with the tiling scoop along with what 
loose clay had slipped down from the 
sides of the ditch banks during the 
delay. 

There is another point to be con- 
sidered in this connection. In many 
sections of the South the subsoil is 
made up of strata of clay and shale 
set on edge at angle of 45 degrees or 
more. When digging through this 
class of soil the work may be done 
much more easily by cutting the 
ditch the way the slices of soil lean, 
thus forcing the spade between the 
different strata and breaking out 
instead of cutting across them. Our 
soil, for instance, is underlaid with a 
limestone shale that sets facing south 
at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
Now to dig a ditch toward the north 
iakes more than twice the labor that 
is necessary when cutting toward the 
south, as in the former case we are 
obliged to cut across the layers of 
shale, while in the latter, the spade 
is forced down between them and is 
broken out very readily. So in our 
soil, as in many of a like character 
in the South, it is far more economi- 
cal to work the entire length of the 
ditch before doing the grading. In 
our case, when the slope of the land 
is to the south, we cut the first, or 
top, soil—in which there is no shale 
—beginning at the south end of the 
ditch; then the balance of the work 
is carried from the north end. Tak- 
ing advantage of our work in every 
way possible cuts down the expense. 





The teacher who wills to teach agricul- 
ture in his or her school can make a be- 
ginning this week if he will acquaint a 
few farmers and merchants with his 
good intention. The State Superintendent 
will assist.—Farm and Ranch. 





I just can not do without the paper. I 
read it from cover to cover every week.— 
J. A. Cook, Lauderdale, N. C. 


ho saySWorn-Out Land 


cultivate carefully, 


manure thoroughly and he’ll chant that doleful tune no more, But mul 
can’t keep a strong disc or a deep-cutting plow going through those sti 
clay loams. The salvation of southern plantations lies in deep plowing a 
proper seasons, Letus tell you what we know for certain about the profitable use of 


HART:-PARR GAS TRACTOR 


on southern farms and plantations. Besides plowing you can thresh, shell-cor: 
run a cotton gin, haul wagons, saw lumber, grade roads, make drainage ditches 
and do a score of other operations with a Modern Farm Horse. Flies, bugs; hea 


or dust cannot disturb it. 
We have a catalog and other lit 


Cheaper than mules. 


Doesn’t eat while it’s resting 
erature for you. 


Shall we send i 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


The Originators of Gas Tractors 


NaF 


es 


Hart?ParriDoing Work of 25 Stro 
C-* pa ae 


286 Lawler St., Charles Cit 


“ 
Ne. 


ng Horses, 





Quality You 


Can’t Equa 


—a Price You Can’t Beat 


Direct From \ 
Factory 
Freight | 


‘ built like 
behind th 


Vs 


-. Here’s 
the Genuine—All 
Others are Weak Imitations 


new parts—no express bills. Steel wheels have wide tires. 


gives good clearance. ‘Trucks are flexible. 
without disturbing balance. 


Let us show you! 


and price. Detroit-American is first genuine tongue- 
less disc ever invented! 
years by jJatents. 


Double levers—each section works independently. 


Send name on postal for book 


Features protected for 17 
All other ‘‘tongueless’’ discs are 
old styles with tongues cut off. Years 
e Detroit-American. No one else will give 


you 30 days’ trial with money in your pocket—no 
s deposit—freight paid, cash or credit and factory 
N prices! 


No other harrow good enough to sell 
étself. 


Detroit-American 
4\, Longueless Disc 


Sold Direct from Factory Com 
plete, with Hitch Free. The onl 
all steel tongueless wisc made. Prac 
tically no chance of breakage — na 
repairs—no delays—no waiting for 
Steel axle is high arched ang 
Wheels pass over uneven places and stone 
Adjustabl 


olddowns insure uniform depth ofcut. Disc sections do not strike togetheq 
or thrust taken up by a hard maple ring bearing. Only harrow vi 


steel separators betwe 


Mail Postal Now! 


other features. 


en blades, Hitch free to suit size of ha 


Get our big book which 
explains the above and 


Detroit-American All Steel Harrows are ma 


sixteen sizes, cut from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width, 16, 18, or 20 inch blad 


ordered and cutaway style if desired. 


Book-also shows world’s 


manure spreaders, engines and cultivators. Send your postal swwees 
ped 
fF 


AMERICAN 
713° Hastings Street 


HARROW COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Two reasons why the Plan 
tivator is famous everywher 
the world for cultivating cotton 


f 


ia 
, 
) 


More Cotton—Less Work 


et Jr Horse Hoe and Cul-< 
e as the greatest implement in 
- Biggest labor saver. Quickest, 


easiest, nfost thorough cotton cultivator. 


Planet Jr ~ 


Jf is best also for tobacco, corn, potatoes, etc. For all-round usefulness on the 
4 arm, the greatest tool ofitskind. Equally good for hoeing, plowing, cultivating, 
furrowing, dirting, scraping, laying by, etc. Ad 


justable for depth and width, 


Ni frvented and iuiproved by a practical tarmer; backed by over 35 years’ experience. 
«™ Strongly-built; easy to handle; fully guaranteed. 


FREE! 


Tt will help you all year round! 


A 64-page illustrated 
farm and garden book! 


Every farmer and gardener 


should have constantly at hand,ts invaluable information on a/Z 
cultivation. It describes also 55 farm and garden 


IN tools, including cotton and corn cultivators, 
\\ seeders, wheel hoes, etc. Write for it today! 


) S L Allen & Co 
Box 1108A Philadelphia Pa 


. 








— 
MeKay Steel 
Roller Bearing 





SULKY STALK CUTTERS 


The World’s Best. 
field. Will positively cut large and thickly planted stalks bet- 
ter, cleaner and closer than any other of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. 


Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 


Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate. It is made for 
hard and long service. Has won highest 
prize at all Fairs where shown. efo 
buying Stalk Cutters every farmer should 
look carefully into this matter. « 

Write today for full descriptive circu- 
lar free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co 
DUNN, N. C. 
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the soil. In this section of country 
clover invariably seems to do well, 
sown in the early spring on winter- 
sown wheat and oats. While I have 
nothing to say against alfalfa, if ds 
much preparation and attention was 
given to mammoth clover, there 
would be as much good obtained 
from it, more in a great many Cases. 

The cost of seeding at present 
prices is quite anitem. Peas and soy 
beans are quite high per acre to sow, 
and while both are good, you may 
obtain equally as good resuits from 
the clovers, at less expense and time 
for sowing. 

I have observed that the leading 
farmers of this section always have 
a number of clover fields on their 
farms, which is evidence that they 
know the value of it. Of course, 
there are sections where clover will 
not grow so well, but by the appli- 
cation of a.small quantity of lime 
Ber acre I think the difficulty could 
be overcome if the other proper prep- 
aration is given. 

ALONZO C. STOUT. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 





A DOZEN GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


HIS year I desire to produce as 

much as possible of what we con- 
sume on our own farm. I have made 
the following resolutions: 

1. That I will raise one or more 
good colts. 

2. That I will raise hogs for meat 
and some pigs to sell. 

3. That I will keep at least 40 
good hens. 

4. That T will raise sweet and 
Irish potatoes and turnips, plenty to 
do and more. 

5. That I will raise peanuts and 
popcorn for home use. 

6. That I will raise an abundance 
of garden stuff to do in season and to 
can for winter. j 

7. That I will raise enough sor- 
ghum for my use and for my hands 
next year. i 

8. That I will raise some good 
milk cows. 

9. That’ we will can and preserve 
a bountiful supply of fruit and ber- 
ries of every kind for home use. 

10. That I will have turnips 
greens till freeze kills them next 
ter. 

11. That I will raise an abundance 
of oats, hay and corn for my own 
use. 

12. That I will then raise all the 
cotton that I can to sell, by preparing 
the land well and by thorough shal- 
low cultivation. T. F. BARTON. 

Sherman, Miss. 


and 
win- 


GOOD FARMING IN THE VALLEY 
OF VIRGINIA. 


ROPS to be produced are first in 
our mind, and the machinery es- 

sential for the preparation, cultiva- 
tion, and gathering of these at the 
minimum cost is best. 

We of the Valley of Virginia, 
whose business is mixed farming and 
stock raising, look to our horse-pow- 
er first. These are generally draft 
mares, to give us colts, and to handle 
the machinery necessary for the 
growing of crops. 

The essentials are many. A few 
essentials are: good work stock, the 
best of implements and the best of 
seed. These call for barns to house 
stock, machinery and the products 
of the farm. 

Commencing with the year and 
following it month by month, you 
can see on our farms much of the 
Jatest machinery at work. The best 
days of January, the 100-bushel S 
cess manure spreader, the cost of 
which is small, compared to. its use- 
fulness; better days will bring out 
the Syracuse riding plow, leaving 
each day two or more acres of sod 
turned for corn. After this plowing 
follows closely the spring-tooth har- 
row, leveling and pulverizing, and 
making ready for the 20-inch disk to 
follow, making a seed-bed for lighter, 





larrows or the spring-tooth to work 
in advance of the Superior drill, 
should crops need fertilizing. 

Should this be essential for corn 
(and it is on most lands), we will 
use 200 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and 25 pounds muriate 
of potash. We are now ready for 
the corn planter, and each-day 10 
to 12 acres-is planted. 

Light tools have their place and 
are essential to economical working 
of crops. The weeder, or the 
Thomas harrow are good to go over 
corn or other crops. These _ kill 
many weeds, stop moles from bur- 
rowing, and the crops come faster. 
Riding cultivators for corn and po- 
tatoes, work six acres per day. 
One man and two horses will do the 
work of three men and three horses 
with the small cultivators. 


In June Wood's big six-foot mower 
is working. The alfalfa hay harvest 
is on. Follows the hay tedder pick- 
ing and lifting the alfalfa so the 
wind and air can dry it out, and here 
we save the damage of hot sun or 
rains. The hay rake follows; with 
men and teams, and all are busy. 

MecCormicks big binder is O. K. 
and the wheat harvest will soon be 
of the past. These are busy days, 
for Mr. Farmer, men, horses and ma- 
chinery must be at their best. Tim- 
cthy hay to make, wheat to be put 
in barns, cultivation of crops, and, 
again, that never-ending alfalfa is 
to make the second time. Alfalfa 
makes four crops with us. 

I will tell you some time how we 
failed and how at last I succeeded. 
Throughout the year we have had 
use for heavy horses, good machin- 
ery and good men. The good men 
should be kept in good humor. The 
implement part is no meager in- 
vestment, and its care should be one 
of the main parts of farm manage- 
ment. With these I believe our 
fands will be better when our work 
is finished. 

A. P. YANCEY. 

Elkton, Va. 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
* CONDITIONS. 


HE trouble is in this part of the 

extreme western section of North 
Carolina that very few farmeys read 
anything of any account. The fact 
is, that for some years, I was the 
cnly subscriber to the county paper 
at my office, but I kept up such a 
strong insistence on the fact that 
every citizen who took any interest 
in his county’s welfare and cared to 
know what was going on at home, 
should take his home paper, that two 
cthers at this office became ashamed 
to go on ignorant of affairs at home 
and sent for the paper. I am the 

(Continued on page 13.) 


Oyster Shell Lime 


GROUND SHELL FOR POULTRY 
AND CRUDE SHELL 





We have it in all its various grades, in- 
cluding the Pulverized raw shell, which 
is so highly recommended by the Agri- 
cultural Departments. We guarantee our 
goods equal to any and superior to much 
that is sold and to give you 2000 pounds 
to the ton. We make our own shells 
therefore are in position to meet any kind 
of legitimate competition. 

By all means, write us before you buy. 
We can certainly save you money. Will 
sellin any quantity, but want to make 
contracts with dealers and responsible 
farmers, who will handle a carload or 
more. Manufactured by 











HOPKINS-KEELING OYSTER CO., ~ 
NORFOLK, VA. 
(Biggest Packers South.) 
For Sale by 
J. W. BROWN, Broker, TROTVILLE, N. C. 











AGRICULTURAL LIME 


The Government and Experimental St 
cate the use of LIME to increase the pot tee 
wee soils reed LIME. We manu- 
b, LIME th 
prepared ready for use. wutate of Chie, 
Product the BEST. Prices Right, once 
for beokiet, sample and potsen” cent @ 


sciota Lime & Stone Co., are, Ohio. 
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Feed Your Crops Available Potash ; 


Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5000 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 


- it available. 


POTASH 


We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 


The acids derived from green manure may 


make insoluble phosphate of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 
is less soluble in these acids than in the 
slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. A 


little soil Potash becomes available yearly, but not enough to provide for profitable crops. 


rops have two periods of Potash hunger. 
when starch formation is most rapid—when the grain is filling. 


Onc just after germination and the other 
Rational fertilization 


requires ample available Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphiet on making fertilizers, 


t German Kali Works, Inc. 


Monadnock Block, Chicago 


93 Naseau Street, New York 











Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the results that have 


created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the South. 


We are Better Prepared 
_ Than Ever Before 


{ “to supply you with the goods that 
\.. will increase your crop yields 25 to 
_so per cent and permanently im- 
"prove your land. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE. 














The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


Is the’basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime onthe Farm and get price on the 
purest lime. Don't buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIMECO, x Grane. 


ne 





30,000 TONS SOLD FOR 
SPRING SHIPMENT 


WHEN last June we put in the b 
machinery in the phosphate fi 
and through newspaper advertis 
and letters called the attention of 9% 
intelligent farmer to the fact that we 
were offering a quality of GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK which no other 
manufacturer could supply, we ex- 
pected results, but the above has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine hopes. 


ARE YOU INCLUDED 
IN THE LIST . 


of farmers who want the best ground 
95 per cent. through 100 mesh, 80 per 
cent. through 200 mesh? If so, write 
us at once, 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 


GROUND ROCK DEPARTMENT. 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 


FARM FOREMAN WANTED 


Good wages and board with “ 
owner. No children. : 
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Rufus Wharton,Jr., Rosedale Farm,Washington,N. C, 








no SIMMONe 


“KEEN | 
Lf LITER 


No matter what tool you 
are going to buy, if it bears 
the-name Keen Kutter you have 
an absolute guarantee of quality. The 
trade mark is your protection. It means 
that the tool is better made, contains better 
tool steel, lasts longer, is more convenient 
and does better work than ordinary tools. 


KEEN KUTTER 


‘Tools for good work 


Nearly fifty years of experience are repre- 
sented in the making of Keen Kutter tools. 
: is a varied line—Hoes, Spades, Forks, 
cythes, Axes, Saws, Hammers, Auters, 
Wrenches—a tool for every purpose and 
oy one the best ofits kind. Our Motto: 

**The Recollection of Quality R 

Long After the Price is Forgotte#’ 

Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMM 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. Se 
for frée tool booklet No. 89& 2% 


SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., Ind 
St. Louis and New York, 
U.S. A. 


























Save Your Farm — Cut Your Stalks 


Save Time, Labor and Annoyance by Using a 


GLADIATOR 


SINGLE HEAD STALK CUTTER 


THE GLADIATOR -Single Head 
is the only stalk cutter built on the right 
principle. It hasa Single Head, open on 
each end, effectually preventing clogging 
and winding. Every user of a stalk 
cutter will appreciate this advantage. 


The Gladiator does not depend upon 
dead weight to do its work, but operates 
through its patented spring connections 
with a short chopping stroke. 
able and easy riding. 





Thousands now in use, and givin 
most excellent service. Built in bot 
single and double row styles. EN 


FREE 


| ‘ 

s 
If you write us mentioning this public&tion 
and addressing Dept. 49 you will receive in 
return, FREE, our FLyinc DUTCHMAN ALMANAC 
for 1912. 


Write today, tomorrow is one day too late. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., MOLINE, ILL. 


Dr, TEXAS MOLINE PLOW CO., Dallas, Texas, SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW 60. New Orleans, La. 
OKLAHOMA MOLINE PLOW CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


It is dur- 











GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 


Is Rightly Named 


is strictly a first 
ss Steel Beam Plow, 
h detachable turner. 
be changed in a mo- 
t’s time from a turn plow 
cultivating plow, using the 
ent size steel points, 
pls, sweeps, Scrapes, mid- 
reakers, sub-soilers, ete. entire year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


Ata 
that t 


rs you can see 


e ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 
kinds of plowing for the 





Rotary Feed 


Strongest, most. perfect 
made. Far superior to 
anything on the market. 
Unsurpassed for putting out all 


kinds of guano; easily regulated to distribute - 
_brover amount; no waste in turning rows, 


“GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 4 


tion guaranteed.~ 


The Gantt 
patent cotton 
planters and 

guano distributers 
are the best imple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put onthe 
market. Satisface 


Get prices from 
your merchant and 














write us for cataloz. 4 





Record: 2100 ft. of 


HUSTLER SAW MILL Kent .7o us 


fits the Hapest running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most durable and satisfactory Saw Mill ou the mars 
ket. No other mill has so many time and labor-saving inventions all in one, at such alow price. We b 
Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for catalogue No. 20, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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choke—Boll Weevil Scares. 


VERY man that is engaged in 
EK the work of acquiring or 
spreading the truth about ag- 
riculture desires to see more read- 
ing farmers and wishes that the last 
vestige of preju- 
dice against 
“book farming” 
or printed infor- 
mation about ag- 
riculture might be 
overcome. For- 
tunately this hab- 
it of looking to 
the printed page 
for agricul- 
tural information 
is making rapid progress among 
farmers. A sympathetic and, to a 
certain extent, a credulous attitude 
of the reader is desirable if the mo- 
mentous truths resulting from the 
investigations of the experimerit sta- 
tions and of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are to be 
productive of the maximum benefit 
to agriculture. 
Yet it is equally as important that 
a seeker after agricultural knowl- 
edge from the printed page should 
read with discrimination and with 
the constant attitude of inquiring 
whether the facts stated, if true, ap- 
ply to his own conditions. If not, 
how must they be modified to fit his 
conditions? There is need for sift- 


J. F. DUGGAR. 


jing and for re-combining the facts 


obtained in climates or soils different 
from our own. The reading without 
discrimination of journals aimed at 
the agricultural conditions prevailing 
in other climates is one of the 
causes why there still remains some 
degree of prejudice against so-called 
“book farming.’’ Fortunately the 
marvelous development within the 
last decade or two of certain agricul- 
tural papers published in the South 
largely relieves Southern readers of 
the necessity of having to adapt to 
the South advice that was good for 
and aimed at New England farmers. 

Of course, Southern readers should 
also read the best agricultural jour- 
nals of other regions, if practicable, 
especially when these represent spe- 
cial phases of agriculture. But such 
reading must be with discrimination. 

In reading the items pertaining to 
agriculture that find their way into 
the ordinary newspapers it is even 
more necessary to winnow the good 
seed of truth from the chaff of er- 
ror. Let us remember thai the. num- 
erous, local correspondents and the 
hard-worked reporters on whom the 
press must depend are seldom agri- 
cultural experts, so that they are lia- 
ble to be imposed on by some state- 
ment made to them involving usually 
the error of ignorance. 


How cautiously one must accept 
such statements is exemplified in a 
new item which has just appeared in 
the daily press. From a point in 
Louisiana comes the information that 
in a certain parish in that State 
there has beén discovered a new veg- 
etable, Helianthus tuberosus. 

This is news indeed to those of us 
who, as children, ate this vegetable 
from the gardens of our parents and 


St egrandparents in blissful ignorance of 
Nie quite satis- - 


scientific name, and 
fied} with it as a substitute for Irish 
yphtces, under its old and present 
ame of Jerusalem artichoke. 

Our news item attributes to this 
“new” vegetable, so long a food for 
men and boys, a feeding value four 
and a half times as great as that of 
Irish potatoes; whereas, in fact, an- 
alyses show that a pound of the tu- 
bers of the Jerusalem artichoke con- 

in no more food than an equal 

eight of Irfsh potatoes, which is 
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faint praise. Moreover, I plead guil- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR READING PAY. 


Adapting Our Reading to Our Own Conditions—Southern Agri- 
cultural Papers Safest—A ‘‘New’’Vegetable, the Jerusalem Arti- 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Experiment Station 


ty of having starved pigs on Jerusa- 
lem artichokes alone—all in the in- 
terest of science—in order to ascer- 
tain whether this much-lauded plant 
for hogs, would prove equal to the 
claims made for it. It has a place, 
though generally a minor place, as 
a hog feed, but should be fed in con- 
nection with'some feed much richer 
in protein,—for example, with soy 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts, or pastur- 
age. 

Neither in food value nor in yield 
have I found the Jerusalem artichoke 
to measure up to the claims some- 
times sensationally made for it, 

At this time of year readers shoul 
be especially on guard against ac- 
ecepting as necessarily true the num- 
erous reports that the cotton boll 
weevil has been found at various lo- 
calities far in advance of the general 
line of infestation. In every single 
case of this kind which I have known 
to be followed up, there has been an 
error, and usually some other insect 
has been guessed to be the boll wee- 
vil. It is a safe rule to place no cre- 
dence in such reports unless the in- 
sect has been identified by an ento- 
mologist, or other expert, and not 
merely by ‘‘a man who has been in 
Texas.”’ -The latter is especially apt 
to mislead himself and others if he 
pronounces judgment, as he usually 
does, merely by the general size and 
appearance of the suspected insect; 
for there are in our midst several in- 
sects that to the unskilled eye so 
closely resemble the boll weevil, 
though infinitely less destructive, 
that confusion between them is eas- 
ily made. It is bad enough to be 
scared when the bol weevil reaches 
us. Let us not anticipate that day 
except by way of preparation for it. 


TO REDUCE COTTON ACREAGE. 


Planned to Have Farmers Sign 
Agreement to This Effect. 
EADERS of The Progressive 
Farmer, of course, are already 
familiar with the action of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Southern Cot- 
ton Congress in New Orleans during 
the holidays, in deciding upon a plan 
to secure a reduction in cotton acre- 
age of 25 per cent. 

The plan adopted is a modification 
of the so-called “‘Rock Hill plan,’’ 
which was proposed to the committee 
by Judge Anderson, of Rock Hill, S. 
C., and provides for securing signed 
pledges from farmers through State 
and county organizations. In the 
‘‘declaration’’ adopted, it is specific- 
ally stated that the organization 
‘‘does not wish to do anything which 
may be in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law.’’ 

The State organizations are to call 
upon bankers and business men to 
assist the farmers in securing suffi- 
cient organization expenses. Each 
State organization, headed by a su- 
perintendent, is to appoint commit- 
tees in each county and, in turn, 
township committees are to be organ- 
ized. Paid canvassers are to be em- 
ployed to secure signatures of farm- 
ers to the pledges to curtail acreage. 





an 


The reports on acreage reduction 
from the various State superintend- 
ents, are to.be filed with E. J. Wat- 
son, President of the Congress, at 
Columbia, S. C., by March 1, 1912, 
and after the figures are compiled 
they will be published throughout 
the South. 

The committee recommended that 
farmers’ rallies, intended to aid in 
this movement, be held on January 
25, next, at every schoolhouse in the 
Cotton Belt, to be followed on Jan- 
vary 27 by county rallies at the va- 
rious county seats. 
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2,000 Bushels of Corn on 20 Acres, 


Genuine Thomas Phosphat 


J. F. Batts’ Mammoth Corn Crop, Garner, N. C. 





(KEY-TREE BRAND) 


Proven by the Camera an Ideal Fertilizer for Co 





— 


This is to give tangible proof of what Thomas 
Phosphate will do for your corn crop. 


Here we show two views of one of the South’s 
largest corn yields—parts of a 20 acre field on 
which 2,000 bushels of corn were grown. 


Of the 1,000 lbs. per acre Thomas Phosphate 
used in its fertilization the owner says, “I con- 
sider it the best source of Phosphoric Acid that 
can be applied to a corn crop, and also that it 
keeps the plant green until the corn has matured.” 


The Phosphoric Acid in Thomas Phosphate 
(genuine Key-Tree brand) is highly soluble in 








the secretions of the plant roots. It cannot b 
washed away yet it feeds the plant throughou 
growth in exactly needed proportions. 


The lasting property of Thomas Phosphate 
the way in which it not only gives the youn 
plants a healthy, vigorous start but feeds the 
continuously and carries the crop through t 
maturity—makes it an ideal fertilizer for corn. 


It supplies, besides, the necessary Magnesi 
and large quantity of Lime needed. 


It leaves the soil in the best of shape, insurin 
a luxuriant crop of cow peas. ; 





Write For Prices and Free Literature Without Delay 








The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Special Importers 


New York, N. Y. 


Charleston, S. 
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wuld You Buy 
sgies Blindfolded? 


fROM mere description 
all buggies seem much 
ike—tho one buggy may be 
oubly valuable. 


In buying a buggy you want to see it 
Before you buy. You want to examine 
every part. You want to feel how comfor- 
table it is—how light—how light running. 
You want to use all of your senses in 
buying— seeing, feeling, hearing. 
Then you know what is offered. You 
will to buy what is best, 
Don’t buy a buggy blindfolded, “‘sight- 
unseen.” 
You can see High Point buggies at responsible 
lers. You can examine every part. We pit them 
inst any buggy we know. Sit down now and write 
our buggy requirements, and we can tell you @ 
et in your locality, who can supply what you want. 
Dut interesting booklet sent free upon request. 


IGH POINT BUGGY ,CO. 
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High Point, 
North Carolina. 





































We Save You $20 to $40 


On high-grade Golden Eagle Buggies be- 
cause we manufacture and sell direct from 
to you at lowest wholesale factory 
prices. Nomiddlemen’s profits come out of 
r pocket. We also guarantee to save you... 
to $7.50 on the best quality Harness, 
Periect satisfaction guaran- 
te/:d or your money ref 
Writefo. Big Free Catalog No. '* Today 


Goiden Eagle Buggy Co., 
/10-12 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘RAZIER CARTS 


Are the Standard the World Over. 














We build carts for general use, for breaking 
colts, jogging, trotting-bred horses, exercising 
draft horses, and for rural mail carriers for one 
horse ora pair. Not the cheapest, but the best. 
Write for Catalog S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., 







Aurora, Ill. 


FACTORIES IN THE WORLD § 


Located in Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Ship your FURS direct to the Best 
arket where they are used and 

manufactured. We are the Largest 

Dealers and ExportersintheNorth- M¥§ 


west. 
Full Informa- 


FREE F tion how to re- 


alize very highest prices. Write at 
once to the oldest and most reliable 
firm. Address ” 


D. BERGMAN & COMPANY, & 
Dept.M. St. Paul, Minn. ys 






















Price List and 
4% 
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ness English, Arithmetic, etc. 
SATISFACTION OR YOUR 


BY MAI MONEY BACK, Write 





Suvkkeeping, Shorthand, | 
A K N Banking, Penmanship, Bush.) 





on’s Bus. College, Box 12 Nashville. Te 








Our Progressive Young People. 





HOW TO GET AN EDUCATION. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


| eee next to the oldest of eight chil- 
dren. 

can get a good education. Mamma 
gave us a flock of chickens last 
spring, when they were large enough 
to fry. We sold‘them and bought a 
calf. We are going to sell her when 
she is two years old and put the 
money in the bank and buy another 
calf. We each planted a pear tree 
this spring which we think will help 
clothe us while we are in school. 

I am not old enough, as I am only 
eleven, to join the Boys’ Corn Club, 
but I read some and hope to join 
when I can plow good. 

LUTHER WINCHESTER. 

Summerfield, N. C. ‘ 


PEOPLE. 
INTER is here now and most of 
the farm boys and girls are 
going to school. Before and 
school, the boys and girls 


busy 
after 


We are trying to fix so we 


and Tories fought one of their bat- 
tles in 1781. The Tories were run 
from this place to the north side of 
Saunetown Mountain to a natural 
cave, which is known as the Tory 
House and is a considerable curiosity. 
There all the Tories were killed ex- 
cept Captain Stanly whose life was 
saved by Ambrose Blackburn as a 
reward for his own life, which Stan- 
ley had saved in some of their raids 
on his house. 

Now, if some of the boys of my 
age will visit me, we will go to the 
mountains and see the noted Tory 
House, besides the many other curi- 
osities of the mountains. 

i. Gi ROSS; JF. 

Walnut Cove, N. C. 





THE FARM JIS BETTER THAN 


TOWN. 

Y FATHER takes The Progressive 

Farmer and I enjoy reading it 

fine. I am 14 years old, and I go to 

school at Troy, two miles south of 
here. 

I moved to the country one year 

ago. I like the country better than 











THEODORE ROOSEVELT TO THE BOYS OF AMERICA. 





F course what we have a right to 

expect from every American boy 
is that he shall turn out to be a good 
American man. Now, the chances 
are strong that he won’t be much of 
aman unless he is'a good deal of a 
boy. He must not‘be a coward or a 
weakling, a bully, a shirk or a prig. 
He must work hard and play hard. 
He must be clean-minded and clean- 
lived, and able to hold his own un- 
der all circumstances and against all 
comers. It is only on these condi- 
tions that he will grow into the kind 
of a man of whom America can real- 
ly be proud. In life as in a football 
game the principle to follow is: Hit 
the line hard: don’t foul,and don’t 


shirk, but hit the line hard. 








should help to do the work in and 
about the house. The boys should 
milk the cows, get in the wood, feed 
the stock, etc. The girls may en- 
gage in work in the house, such as 
‘washing dishes, sewing and helping 
about the housework. 

The boys and girls should be 
taught to do such work, as it light- 
ens the work for all, teaches them 
how to do things and prepares them 
for the future. 


The boys should learn to milk, and 
do the milking. My brother and I 
do the milking here. We learned 
about three months ago. At first it 
seems hard to learn, but you soon 
learn to milk well. Of course, if 
there is a dairy on the farm, the boy 
can’t do all the milking, but he 
should help. 

ALONZO McKAY. 

Oak Ridge, Miss. 





AN INTERESTING 
TORY. 


AM a farmer boy 11 years old, with 
my papa’s name. We take The 
Progressive Farmer and have been 
as far back as I can recollect. We 
live up here in Stokes County, N. C., 
one of the banner tobacco counties of 
the State, but we do not raise any to- 
bacco. We raise wheat and corn 
ith peas and clover. Our farm is 
amed Locust Hill. 
Our house stands where the Whigs 


BIT OF HIs- 


any place I have ever lived. While I 
lived in town I, like all other town 
boys, disliked the country. There is 
not half as much pleasure in town 
as there is in the country. In town 
you are shut off from all the fresh 
air, besides there is a policeman or 
some other officer to watch you. 
You cannot have half the good time 
that you can have in the country. 

While I lived in town I had a great 
many more temptations than I have 
in the country, such as smoking, 
chewing tobacco, gambling, swearing, 
doing all kinds of mischief and drink- 
ing all sorts of intoxicating drinks. 
While I lived in town I was always 
shut in from the beautiful part of the 
world, and I suffered severely from 
headaches. Now, since I have all the 
fresh air I want I have got rid of all 
those pains. I was always thin and 
poor and about dead with indigestion. 
Now that disease is unknown. 

I am very thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of living in the country and 
advise all people that are now on the 
farm, and all that can get there, to 
stay there. 

JAMES NORDAN. 


Troy, N. C. 





A USEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


AM a little girl seven years old and 
read The Progressive Farmer. I 
always read what the little boys and 
girls have to say. Papa takes four 
farm papers and several others, but 








Forget Your Feet 

A busy man might as well 
be crippled as to be poorly 
shod. Poor shoes make it 
awful hard to keep your mind 
off your feet. 

King Bee and Easy Street 
are comfortable. They are 
made in our Georgia Shoe 
Factory and are “there’’ on 
style and wearing qualities. 

Two new classy lasts have 
just been put in ‘““Ty Cobb,” 
“Red Rock.’’ They'll please 
you. 

Just ask your dealer to 
show them. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red 
Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta. 





‘Buy Your Shoes: 
DirecginMaker 
ae You will save money . 


« . “4 
and gei just as good a fitas 
if youtried them oninthestore, 





wearing quality and comfort of any 
$3.50 to $4.50 shoe you ever wore, 
# end our simple, accurate system of 
i measurement gives you the oppor- 

tunity of securing, by mail, a per- 

fect fit in this splendid footwear. 


Write for catalog containing styles, 


, full information and instructions 


for ordering. 


W. Lexington St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


SJilie 


my 41 


or Menand 
Women. 





Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 


Z. B. SPENCE, Instructor, GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
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BIG MONEY. IN FURS ° 
Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 


fur bearing animals during the coming winter. An 
man or boy living in the country can adda goodly 





ments. WcfurnishA BSOLUTELY FREEacomplete 
Trapper’s Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the differentanimals, how tore- 
move the sking and prepare them for market. We 
also furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices, 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our price lists,shippiug 
tags, etc., are also FREE for the asking. you 
are @ trapper or want to become one, write to us 
today. We will help you. 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 


GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
286 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





sum tohis earnings by trapping during spare mo- f} 




















Let us send you this fine Trappers’ Guide. All it will 
cost you is time you take to write. Information in it is 


WORTH MANY $$ TO YOU. 
With it wesend absolutely free big iMustrated 8-page 
catalog, market report and price list of furs. Guide 
tells how to catch, care for and tan furs; tells Why and 
how we pay from 10 to 30 per cent more forfurs than 
other dealers. Send ROW and get more for your furs. 
CORRY HIDE & FUR CO., 318 Main St., Corry, Pa. 
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The Progressive Farmer is mine to 
read. I go to school in winter. I 
am in the fourth grade. I love my 
teachers, and they are all good to me. 
In summer I help papa milk and heip 
about separating the milk. Then I 
help mamma wash dishes and milk 
vessels and feed chickens. I had 
five little chickens of my own. An 
opossum killed their mother and 
mamma gave them to me. I havea 
good lot of work to do. I love to 
work on the farm. 

; VIRGIE E. 

Courtland, Va 


WADE. 
ONE RE ASON FOR POOR ROADS. 


HE Progress 
fine. 


ive Farmer is just 
I think if the people of the 
South would follow the advice of 
your paper they would have betier 
farms and more livestock, also good 
roads. The roads here where !f live 
are half-hub deep in mud now. In 
Carroll County, the roads are worked 
by contract, so much for a district. 
TI remember a fellow telling me that 
he put his time in on the road and 
instead of working his time on the 
road where his labor ought to go, the 
contractor worked him in his fie!d. 
We will never have good roads as 
long-as such contractors as that have 
anything to do with the roads. J am 
net old enough to work the public 
road, but when I do get old encugh 
I am not going to put my road time 
in on some man’s corn or cotton 
field. ‘‘That is me.”’ 
ELMER HICKMAN. 
McKenzie, Tenn. 


THRER “MORE 
PRACTICAL 


ERE are three more problems in 

the list we are running for our 
Progressive Farmer boys and girls to 
solve. Remember that for the best 
set of answers to these problems and 
he best statement of a good practical 
lesson for farmers to*be drawn from 
them, we will give a prize of $2. Send 
in your answers at once, as the an- 
swers will be published next week 
and all soiutions from readers must 
be in our hands before next week’s 
paper goes out. 

(6) If when the cream is raised 
and removed from milk by the usual 
shallow pan method, there is .44 
pound butter-fat left in 100 pounds 
ef the skimmed milk and when a 
separator is used only .02 pound is 
left in 100 pounds of the skimmed 
milk, how many cows averaging 
6,400 pounds of milk a year will a 
farmer have to keep to be able to pay 
for a separator costing $65 and $5.64 
for freight and setting up, from the 
butter-fat saved by the separator in 
ene year, if butter-fat is worth 
cents a pound? 

(7) The cost of feed to produce 
one pound of butter-fat with each of 
19 cows in New York State was: 
11.5 cents, 15.5 cents, 18 cents, 22.5 
cents, 17.5 cents, 16 cents, 13 cents, 
16 cents, 17 cents, 14 cents, 12 cents, 
26 cents, 12.5 cents, 14 cents, 18.5 
cents, 21 cents, 27 cents, 15 cents, 
22.5 cents. 

(a) What was the average cost of 
producing a pound of butter-fat? 

(b) If one cow produces 325 
pounds of butter-fat in a year at a 
cost of 11.5 cents a pound and anoth- 
er cow produces 200 pounds at a cost 
of 22.5 cents a pound, what is the 
difference in the profit from the two 
cows with butter-fat worth 25 cents 
a pound? 

(8) (a) If a steer weighs 1,040 
pounds when alive and 45 pounds out 
of every 100 pounds is offal or waste, 
what will the dressed carcass of such 
a steer weigh? (b) How much will 
the dressed carcass of such a steer 
weigh if only 40 pounds in every 100 
pounds is lost in dressing? (c) How 
much greater will be the value of the 
second steer if dressed beef sells for 
8% cents a pound? 


PR OBLEMS 
ARITHMETIC, 


IN 
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Customer—“T want to get some gloves 
for my wife.” Salesgirl—‘‘What kind, sir?” 
Customer—‘‘Very cranky.’’—Life. 
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This Coupon ss 
Will Help You 
Sell Your Cotton 


Makes no difference how far you are 

from the city, the mill, the railroad— 
wherever the buyer is—you can sell your — 
cotton at the best price if you have a 78 


Western Ehechrsc 


Rural Telephone 


Thousands of American Farmers have in- 
stalled telephones. It pays. The telephone 
makes life in the country more pleasant. It 
brings friends and neighbors within. talking 
distance and enables you to summon aid at 
any time of day or night. 

Mail the above coupon for this book telling how you and ‘2 


your neighborz can build your own telephone line at a 
cost to each of you of lesa than that of half a bale of cotton. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
EVERY BELL TELEPHONE Is Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Zell’’ Telephones “SAVE TIME AND ereicine 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Atianta.. Oklahoma City Dallas Kansas City 
Cincinnati Savannah - Richmond St. Louis 
Address the house nearest you 





Address 














WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
CONDITIONS. 

(Continued from page 9.) 
pioneer subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Last vear when Mr. Poe went to 
the Far East, I induced a couple of 
perscns to subscribe for six months, 
and I advanced the money for both 
of them, and in one case it has never 
been paid back, but.that may not 
enthuse you. Well, say, now, it does 
not enthuse me either. When I find 
someone here who does read, he is 
taking four or five papers, and if he 
takes any farm paper it is usually 
published in the North, and the com- 
plaint is that he now takes ‘‘more 
papers than he has time to read.” 
My way of getting around him is like 
this: I tell him that a paper like 
The Progressive Farmer is published 
in the South, and deals more closely 
with. our conditions than a paper 
published in New York, Illinois, or 
Massachusetts and that he should 
patronize home industries and get 
more benefit. 

Now, I will say that you are pub- 
lishing one of the greatest and most 
practical farm journals that I ever 
saw for the Southern farmer, and 
the only thing I regret is, that I am 
not in position to work out the ad- 
yice and suggestions contained in 
each issue of your paper. 

I am living out here in a rough 
mountainous section where the best 
farmer in it does not produce enough 
corn or wheat to last him through 
the year. Of course, this goes to 
show that we haven’t got a farming 
section, because it is not the lack 
of hard work on the part of some 
that they do not: produce enough 
corn and some other grains. Some 
few of our farmers here do enough 
work in one season to make 1,000 
bushels of grain if they had good 
land and knew how to farm by an 
up-to-date method. I am not farm- 
ing any myself to any extent; I have 
not the land or the facilities. Have 
land plenty, but it is rough, rocky 
hills and mountain sides, and that 
will not pay to farm, and though I 
have five or six acres in corn, and 
for the first time in 40 years I sowed 
cowpeas in the corn, and other 
places, even in the garden.- This 
was done on account of reading 
yours and other farm papers. 

ss. BR. BLATT, 
Wolf Creek, N. C. 





‘ton for sale. 


>“EVERYBODY" 


Gan Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered any- 
thing like them and you know full well that no one else has ever come any- 
where near 3 regular — But this time [ve a startling reason, 
Iwant 10 menor every township tn the country to own and o. 
Fae he ‘Galloway Engine—I’ve decided to doublemy factory capacity 
reasing the sales twice and sell two where [ formerly sold one 
“ins wie for unusual Mice rae 2 the greatest offer I have ever 
I can save you from ‘0 $800 on an engine according 
to the H. P. needed. It > en Ae sheet what sized engine 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better evork at less actual cost than any other 
ey inthe world. Write at once fer full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don’t delay but send me your name and address now, be- 
fore yon do another "put Bs to Let me prove to Pal in'cold 
eden i Ican put to - in your pock 
LLOWAY COMPANY 
yo way, 
675B Galloway Sta, Waterloo, la 
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Other Prices 
in Proportion 





Such Quality in any engine 
—no matter what price you pay— 
the ee price = a 


VAIN 





A. SOUND STATEMENT OF 
CASE. 
HE COTTON grower who diversi- 
fies his farming, at least to the 

extent of rendering himself inde- 
pendent of outside sources of supply 
for all of the grains, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, meats, and dairy products con- offer is 
sumed on his farm, is enabled to mur- pe FO a, food depandabh ol tf pam 
ket his cotton when there is an eco- | 9 Bas Jerger.stronger Gh-p. engine tor eae 
nomic demand for it. He is not com- Just Say “Send Me Your $25 Vp 
pelled- to sell regardless of market our $98.50 5-H.-P. ine, 15 Days” 
conditions, as has so often been tie 
case, under the necessity of meeting 
obligations incurred for foodstuffs 
and other necessaries of life by rea- 
son of failure to produce them on the 
farm. The cotton farmer is, of course, 
in a still more advantageous positioi 
if he carries diversification to the ex 
tent of having something besides cpt 
It is particularly désir- 
able that the farmer should have a 
steady source of income throughout 
the year. The local demand througi:- 
out the South for dairy products. 
poultry and eggs is such as to enable 
the farmer who produces a surplus of 
these commodities to have a weekly 
income throughout the year sufficiert 
to meet his bills with local merchants 
and a regular income, such as this, 
even though the amount received per. 
week may be small, will go far in 
assisting him to market his cotton 
when there is an economic demand 
for it.—President W. W. Finley, of 
Southern Railway. 


THE Gaerne $ 


gine 
FDS 350 Ibs 


$25 


30000 In Use by Farmers’ 
Keep Your Money While You Try This Engine 


We don’t want one penny in advance—don’t 
honey you to hn ge it any money in the bank pay- 

le tous —don’t want you to sign any mislead- 
my mysterious order one or note—don’t ask 


We are somewhat behind on our orders forthe 
engines, but have recently put on a night force 
our factories, and will be able to fill your engin 
order within one week. When it gets to your sta- 
tion, <ton’t pay the railroad agent for the freight 

til you've examined the 2ngine thoroughly and 
tit meets with 


kind of working test for 15 days. Then write us 
whether you want to keep it or send it back at our 
expense. If you’re satisfied, we’lisend you 

Our Guarantee-For-Life Certificate 
guaranteeing your engine against defective 
Trial, workmanship or poor finish for the life o} 


to. set the that engine you need. Bi 

your size of engine Ydesired and 

Freight st station. Or if you prefer to getyour 

engine from your local dealer, send us 
ad ‘We'll do the rest. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFS 
0 Associated 


dz. Waterlo 0 
Seonnee th anufecture: we Gepoline & 
Tolling on a Our pa hy 


“5000 § 
CHP in Sos >. 
ole Weight 1400 Ibs. 


WAGON SENS 


Don’t break your: et es i yo 
horses with a hig 
For comfort’s sake rey = 


Electric Handy Wago 


It will gave you time and mone 
wet of “Electric — Ru. 
wal e your old wagon ™ 

t. Write for catalogue. It isfy 


*TLECRIG WHEEL 694 Bor, § 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMW@& 





fiome Economy 
Is a-Seience 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is the best 
woman’s magazine published. Com- 
panionable, helpful and practical, it 

towers head and shoulders over all competitors in be- 
ing of real value to the woman who is in charge of her 

home—or wants to be. 

Good Housekeeping has the best housekeeping 
hints and suggestions that money can buy. ‘There are 
economical recipes, fine menus for the month and other de- 
partments devoted to “Household Management,” also depart- 
ments that bring to you the latest fashions and embroidery 
patterns. But through it all, the keynote is: “Get the most for 
our money and time.” 

The best fiction and news articles of the world round 
out a magazine that is at once entertaining and really helpful. 
Good Housekeeping readers do things by and with its help 
and inspiration. 


Special 25 Cent Offer 


Just to introduce Good Housekeeping Magazine to 
Progressive Farmer readers, we will, for a limited time, ac- 
cept three months subscriptions for only 25c. At the news- 
stands these three issues would cost you 45c—so that in this 
sp¢cial offer you are saving nearly 50 per cent. Sign the coupon 
7; enclose 25¢ and mail it—at our risk—to 


Z 
Z 





Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
Room 1001, P. F., 381-4th Ave., New York City. 


Herewith I enclose 25¢ at your risk. Please 
send me 


doa Housekeeping 

































Magazine rie hy Good Housekeeping for three 
Saati 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City Street 
City State 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. 
NEW HOME ard you will not have an endicss chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


Purchase the 











TEN AMERICAN AND @ EUROPEAN AWARDS / 


mpauce’ 
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BY EVERY TEST I 
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AT YOUR, _ 
GROCER 10°"25* 


>» WE SHIPovAPPROVAL 


it 
without @ cent deposit, prepay the freight 
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m andallow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
J "a Yl Nes IT ONLY COSTS onc cent to leagn our 


iV) unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
Mi 


on highest grade 19:2 model bicycles. 
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APRIDER AGENTS zxzrterts 























































A. Ticking, guarantee ed 
as. repres ee or money bacl 
Our references, Commerci: al and 
Farmers cada Meban 

ay or write for order bla 

RN FEATHER AND PILL ‘Ow CO., Dept. 
N.C. 
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, Rater sample bicycle going to get stn 





FACTORY PRICES 22.:7:22 
jee Money exhibiting and an es as bicycles. 
tay We Sell cheaper than any other factorp 


apair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 

IRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheei 
famps, repairs and all sundries a ic usual prices ~4 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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Let us forget. 


Let us forget. 


But blessings manifold, past al! 


Let 


So, pondering well the lessons 
We tenderly may bid the 


OLD-YEAR MEMORIES. 





ET US forget the things that vexed and tried us, 
The worrying things that caused our souls to fret; 
The hopes that cherished long, were still denied us 


Let us forget the little slights that pained us, 
The greater wrongs that rankle sometimes yet; 
The pride with which some lofty one disdained us 


deserving, 


Kind words and helpful deeds a countless throng, 
The fault o’ercome, the rectitude unswerving, 
Let us remember long. 


The sacrifice of love, the generous giving 

When friends were few, the hand clasp warm and strong, 
The fragrance of each life of holy living 
us remember long. 


it has taught us, 
year ‘‘Good-bye,”’ 


Holding in memory the good it has brought us, 
Letting the evil die. 
-—Christian- Endeavor World. 








JUST A BIT 


Sweet Balm Bring to January a 
HIS afternoon for the first time 

i in days, the rain slacked up a 
bit and a person who shall be 
nameless because she is old enough to 
know better, waded through a creek 
into which the garden walk had been 
transformed by ihcessant rains, and 
notwithstanding much ruination of 
elothes, reached her journey’s end 
with great gladness of heart and ju- 
bilation of spirit. 

To one not a garden lover, the 
place might have seemed sodden and 
dismal and dead and yet if you look- 
ed closely, it was bright with prom- 
ise and full of tiny buds only waiting 
for the first faint call of spring to 
start into fine, vigorous growth that 
they might fulfill their destiny of 
feeding the world. It is the old, old 
miracle wrought anew every season, 
and mone the less miracle in that we 
noAonger see, save with the eye of 
f#ith, our Saviour ‘‘filled with com- 
poasaion for the multitude,’ standin 
with his hand outstretched in bless- 
‘ing that the food may be so increased 
that no one will go hungry away. 
FAnd aren’t you glad that it is our 
privilege, yours and mine, to work in 
that wonderful miracle of feeding the 
world? It is a high calling and the 
very first, chosen by our Heavenly 
Father himself for man and the one 
out of which all others grew. ‘And 
the Lord took the man and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it 
and to keep it.’’ Surely if my Bible 
were to open of itself it would be at 
the chapters telling of gardens, they 
are read so often. 

And is anything els 
world so absorbingly 
as the growth of planis? 
of pussy willows set out only one 
week ago, is already beginning to 
blossom, and the hardy carnations, 
another gift from an unknown friend 
who loves her garden too, are grow- 





in the 
interesting 
? A clump 


e 






ing and, flourishing as if January 
were as propitious as May. Under 
the -mary is a bran new flower 
that of itself repays me for the peril- 
ous v@yage to the garden. The leaves 
of st Bong are as familiar as 


but this is something 
hever seen before, and my inter- 
great to know just what it will 


We in the spring. ~The hellebore, or 
“Christmas rose,’ will soon be in 
bloom. Nothing hurts thar, ** my 








great joy. My earliest memg 








OF EDEN. 


What is Happening in the Garden in Mid-Winter—The Cheer- 
ful Christmas Rose, the Hardy Pussy Willow and the Daring 


Message of Summer-Time. 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


blossoms of a clump of hellebore that 
grew by grandmother’s door-steps, 
There are curious old superstitions 
connected with this plant that has 
been used as a medicine since medi- 
cine has had a history. No evil spirit 
could enter a house near which it 
grew; a spray of it banished melan- 
cholia; while the ancient Greeks had 
such implicit. faith in its power to 
cure madness that they sent their in- 
sane to Anticyra where it grew in 
quantities. Its other name, Christ- 
mas rose, was given it because a lite 
tle girl who had followed her broth- 
ers, the shepherds, to Bethlehem, 
wept that she had no gift to offer the 
Babe lying in the manger. An angel 
told her to look on the ground, and 
there she saw the hellebore blos- 
soms; she gathered and gave them 
to Mary, and since then among Chris- 
tian people, the plant has borne ths 
name of Christmas rose. 
* * * 
Parsley is green, 
bunch that, but 
long and carefully, not a violet can 
be found. There were lots of them 
ten days ago but they have disap- 
peared, and my disappointment 
great for a bunch is needed for 
dinner table and 


so I gathered a 


of though I look 


is 
the 
I didn’t come to the 


garden to be disappointed. I came 
to divert my mind and forget the 
old ‘‘Dominecker’’ hen whose fiuffy 


little biddies she and I with infinite 
pains have just brought to the frying 
size Two days ago, one came 
to an untimely end on the breakfast 
and since then the round yel- 
of its mother has followed 
that I feel like a 
would only look 
it wouldn’t be so 


age. 


table 
low 


me 


eye 
so accusingly 
cannibal. If she 
with her two eyes, 
disconcerting, but she won’t.: She 
sticks her head on one side and 
glares unutterable things at me from 
one round yellow button of an eye 
until my conscience, always of the 
soft, jeliy, wobbly variety, becomes 
too crushed and downcast for words. 

3ut I am a worm that is going to 
turn, and if that Dominecker hen 
doesn’t change her tactics and use 
both eyes to better advantage than 


staring me out of countenance with 
one, she and her troubles will turn 


over a new leaf indeed and enter the 
New Year as a chickepuwmtpie. Many 
nen enes ine among 
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one by 2 square meal. I’ve always 
thought that if the New England 
Puritans had eaten better dinners 
and more -of thes they wouldn’t 
have had so much surplus energy to 
expend in killing witches and ban- 
ishing estimable citizens who differ- 
ed with them in church matters. And 
that is just what I’ll do with that 
vicious beast of a hen: transform her 
into a pie with flaky crust and plenty 
of good rich gravy and invite some 
dear old ladies to bring their knit- 
ting and come up and spend the day 
with me and tell about old times and 
eat that pie and be happy. 
* * 

TI love old people. They are so 
sweet and interesting and gentle that 
it is not only a delight to be with 
them it is also a much-needed les- 
son in good manners. Then they’ve 
lived through so much that wisdom 
has come to them, and patience, and 
they appreciate every little thing 
that is done for their pleasure. And 
we do so pitifully little! We intend 
to go and see them, and we don’t; 


choose 
cept cheerfully in 


sire at the expense 


one; to treat others 





harbor no thought 


President Hyde 


selfish no less than the poor, the proud 


beautiful; to serve Christ wherever a sad 
will set right; and to recognize 
and person that helps men to love one 
(The Outlook Co., Pubs.) 





we intend to take them flowers, and 
we don’t; we intend to remember 
them at Christmas and on their an- 
niversaries, and we don’t; and by 
and by while we are intending, they 
quietly fall asleep, and it is too late, 
and instead of precious memories of 
kindly deeds, we have only shrivel- 
ed, blighted regrets for all that we 
left undone. 
- £°% 

But we were speaking of the gar- 
den. . A clump of sweet balm at the 
gate is riotous with little green 
shoots that the first snow will prob- 
ably wipe out of existence, but that 
isn’t worrying them at all. They are 
as fresh and fragrant and chirpy as 
if they were century plants with one 
hundred years of life ahead of them 
instead of forth-putting, reckless lit- 
tle leaves apppearing three months 
before their place in the world is 
ready, and in their emulation of the 
early bird, forgetting entirely the 
disastrous fate of the early worm. 
And yet I don’t know. The line be- 
tween courage and recklessness is so 
faint that sometimes it would seem 
to be largely imaginary. And possi- 
bly that clump’ of balm braving the 
January snows deserves a place in 
legendary lore alongside the white 
thorn of Glastonbury that always 
blooms at Christmas to celebrate the 
birth of the blessed Christ Child. 


“OUR CHILDREN.” 


R. PAUL CARUS is a man of deep 

and independent thought, and his 
book, ‘“‘Our Children,’’ contains many 
things worth the earnest considera- 
tion of. every parent. The spirit of 
the book may be judged by the fol- 
lowing inspiring sentence: 


9 


“Since we can give our chil- 
dren better chances in their lives 
than we ourselves possessed, we 
can expect of them more than 
we have accomplished. They 
should surpass us, and it is our 
duty to enable them to do so.”’ 
The book deals chiefly with the 

mental and moral training of the 
child, and is of a very practical na- 
ture, not at all a theoretical treatise, 
but full of illustrations drawn from 
the author’s personal experience. 

Here is another paragraph 
good to miss quoting: 

“It is apparent that mankind 
would never have developed true 
humanity, had it never witness- 
eda mother’s love. The sublim- 
est and noblest sentiments would 
be still unknown, had not gen- 
eration after generation been 
trained in the school of parental 
care and self-sacrifice. Men have 
learned the lessons of life by 
living for their children.’’ 

The book is published by the Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 
and can be had from The Progressive 
Farmer at publisher’s price, $1 post- 
paid. 


too 


PERSONAL IDEALS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


O WEIGH the material in the scales of th@ personal, and measure life by 

i the standard of love; to prize health as contagious happiness, wealth as 
potential service, refutation as latent influence, learning for the light 

it can shed, power for the help it can give, 
in each case what is good on the whole, and ac- 


whole self into all that I do, and indulge no single de- 
fear by devotion to duty, 
I would my besi friend; to lend no oil to the foolish, but 
let my light shine freely for all; to make no gain B¥ an- 
other’s loss, and buy no pleasure with another’s pain; to 
ing that other should know; to say nothing unkind to 
amuse myself, and nothing false to please others; to take no pride in weaker 
men’s failings, and bear no malice toward those who do wrong; to pity the 


even more than the oppressed;to worship God in ail that is good and true and 


God’s coming kingdom in every institution 
another.—Dr. 


station for the good it can do; to 


cidental evils involved; to put my 


of myself as a whole; to crowd out 


and see present and future as 
as I would be treated, and myself as 


of another which I would be unwill- 


as much as the outcast, and the cruel 


heart can be made happy or a wrong 


William DeWitt Hyde. 








TEACH THE CHILDREN TO HELP. 
Let Them Learn While Little and 
They Will Be Willing When Older. 
“Whoever heips a child, helps humanity with 
a distinctness and immediateness which no other 
help ever given to human creatures in any other 
stage of their lives can possibly give again.’’— 
Phillips Brooks. 
HE unoccupied child is always 
either dissatisfied and fretful or 
meddlesome and mischievous, a tax 
on the mother’s nerves. All children 
should be taught to amuse them- 
selves; but the line between amuse- 
ment and some helpful occupation 
may be very faint. 

I know a mother whose theory was 

that every child should be taught to 
be helpful, and best to develop this 
spirit of helpfulness a child should 
never be refused when it asked to 
help. Following this theory, when 
her 18-months-old daughter, tod- 
dling around after her, asked to help 
with the dishes, she was given knives 
and forks to wipe (the mother after- 
ward washing and wiping them over 
again) and the child was happy in 
the belief that she was helping. Soon, 
the mother saw that the child was 
doing the work well, and when she 
asked to help, was given the regular 
wiping towel and became what she 
had thought she was—a real help. 
One day, the mother noticed that in 
her zeal to help she was wiping the 
valls with a paper as high as she 
could reach, while she told her baby 
sister how she was helping mamma. 
So the mother gave her a dusting 
cloth, and showed her how to brush 
the tops of of the baseboards, and 
the chairs. 

As her family grew, never did this 
wise mother refuse their help. Often 
and often she had to do the tasks 
over again, as they had begged to do 
things their little hands could not 
perform. This made the mother ex- 
tra work, of course, but she was 
proving her theory to be correct and 
felt that it was worth the extra trou- 
ble to be teaching her children help- 
fulness. When, as so _ frequently 
occurred, they begged to help with 
impossible things, she - substituted 
something else, explaining to them 
that it would be more help ta her, 
and they gladly did as she suggested. 

When, by the turn of fortune’s 
wheel, the mother had to become the 
bread-winner, the two little daugh- 
ers of: five and seven were so accus- 
tomed to helping and so happy to do 
it, that they almost unconsciously as- 
sumed many tasks, including dish- 
washing—the dish-pan and draining 
pan being set on a chair to accgm- 
modate them,—sweeping the living 
rooms—the mother only gave them a 
thorough sweeping once a week,— 
bringing in wood and chips—carrying 
two or three sticks at a time,—and 
countless other things. When the 


washing began to be distasteful the 
mother heiped them to make up 
stories about their work, calling the 
knives and forks men and women 
and the spoons children. And so this 
family of two daughters and a son 
grew up happy, loving, self-reliant, 
and helpful. Their greatest pleasure 
is to be able to help their mother, 
and next to her, some one else. In 
outside life they are careful, consci- 
entious and trustworthy, never shirk- 
ing, heartily doing their best, so that 
their training in helpfulness is mak- 
ing them a success in life. 

If the mother needed any further 
proof of the correctness of her the- 
ory, it came one day when visiting 
in a home where the tired, over- 
worked, worn-out mother asked her 
16-year-old daughter to help, which 
she heartily refused to do. ; 

Seeing that the guest had noticed 
her refusal, the girl tried to excuse 
herself by saying: ‘‘I used to want to 
help, but mmma never would let me; 
always telling me to go away, I was 
more bother than help, and now I 
don’t know how, and don’t want to 
learn.”’ 





followed 
mother confessed that 
when her children were small she 
did not want to be bothered with 
them, and refused all their many 
offers to help, because she could do 
the work herself more easily than 
she could show and teach them, 
thoughtlessly (or was it heartlessly) 
telling them she had no time for 
them. So her children had all grown 
up thoughtless, selfish, careless and 
indolent so far as family responsi- 
bilities were concerned. 


In a conversation that 
this second 


but a bit 
These two 
according to 


This is no fancy sketch; 
of actual family histcries. 
mothers both reaped 
what they had sown. 


MRS. C. S. EVERTS 


DON'T 


SPEAK ILL OF 
TEACHER. 
NE of the greatest mistakes par- 
ents can make is to speak dis- 
paragingly of a teacher in the pres- 
ence of children. In our own school 
we had an example of the evil re- 
sults of this, not so many months 
ago. One primary teacher had serv- 
ed us faithfully for a number of 
years. Of course, parents and pu- 
pils were warmly attached to her. 
Last year in consequence of a law 
made by the State Board, she lost her 
place, and a young lady from a dis- 


tant town was sent to take charge of 


THE 


the primaries. The parents were 
sore over the loss of their teacher, 
and made many unkind remarks 


about her successor right before the 
children that would be in her care. 
The result was 
The pupils had received the impres- 


yr a 


a constant friction. L 





50 a Month 


BUYS A 


Kimball 


ORGAN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


F Music inctruc- 
REE # Steves ayecems i 
peux ifyouwriteatonce Bf 


You can now buy the fam- ; 
ous Kimball Organs direct ‘ 
from the makers at factory prices. - We will send them to 
reliable people anywhere, P be paid fc “aes on our extremely 
easy payment plan—$2.50 thiy and if 
desired. 
Operating the largest organ factory in the world, 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in the 
greatest quantity for cash—the Kimballs ystem of manu- 
enone and distributing saves you $20 to $S0 on 
ctly first-class organs. 
If you want an organ at all, you want a good one; a 
mere pretty case with no music init will not do. Secure 
at once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Factory 
Prices and pay on convenient terms, and along with it 
will be sent free our rew diagram system of Self- 
instruction in Music, with which any person can at 
once play the Rowe got ee all the chords and accompani- 
ments for zing, .» Without previous knowledge of 
music. You need ‘this Book—its FREE with a 
Kimball Organ. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR MONEY-SAVING PLAN AND 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or con- 
Sider any other organ until you have our money-saving 
proposition. 
Our half a century’s manufacturing experience, our 
a anteeé means much to you. 
st buy cra thousand or more miles 










































































































you were here: in person, for your org n will 
el y an expert. Entire satisfaction fully 
guaranteed. ¥ ou'll not only get a good orga ut we 


promise that your dealings with us will be pleasant. A 
fine piano stool free with your Kimba‘l Organ. 


Write today for our new free catalogue. 


= W. W. Kimball Co., 3881 Kimball Hall, Chicago © 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


The Seeds for the South 


Over 100,000 planters in the Gulf States 
and Texas pronounce them the best ever 


My New Seed Book for 1912 is a wonder; con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 


¢ WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this paper 
i will enclose in the catalogue @ 


packet of the above GIANT pansy. J 
7you Save $20.0 


on a steel range when yon 
order from us. For $27.35 we 
offerthis Polished Blue Steel, 
Handsomely Nickled, Double # 
Thick, Asbestos Lined, Six 
Hole, Extra Heavy Steel 
Range complete with Fancy 
Base and Oven Thermometer, 
Guaranteed equal to $50.00 
ranges sold by others. Oug 


FACTORY TO USER PLAN 
saves you almost one-half. Other styles and sizes 
$23.96 to $30.00. Cast Cook Stoves $6.80 and up. 
Shipped promptly, little freight. Write to-day for 
FREE CATALOG qnoting money saving prices on 
Home and F'arm Supplies. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 


“70 Get Better Light 
Silas KEROSENE (Coal Off) 


Recent test by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Chicago,and 
Prof. McKergow, McGill University, Montreaa, on leading 
oil-burning lamps show the Aladdin Mantle Lamp is thd 
most cconomical and gives over twice as much light a: 
the Rayo and other lamps tested. Itis odorless, s 
clean, noiseless. Better lighi than gas or elec 
Aladdin L: amp fully guaranteed an “te 
a nearly every country on earth.Our burners 
ONE To introduce the Aladdin, we will give F ' 


ONE LAMP or BURNER 


in eac ht ighborhood. Send po name anda 


dres k aoe AGENTS pe sold ver 1000 on mong 


catalogue bac t one 
turned. Bruner sold $800 in 15 days ki for ‘liberal age! ts 
proposition. Sample Lamp furais 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 134 Aladdin Building, 


Nerth State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N.C. 
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ey 
in the two Carolinas, and has 
any other 


Operates only 
more Carolina lives insured than 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 








(Continued on page 30.) 
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‘FARMER 


au iTHERN FARM GAZETTE 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.’ 
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T IS the ambition of The Progressive Farmer 
to give each week information that suits that 
eek better than any previous week that ever 
as, or any week to come. To give not merely 
hnformation, but timely information, is our aim. 
Je appreciate, therefore, this comment of a 
lorida trucker: ‘‘The information given in The 


Progressive Farmer is always in season, and 
ay be demonstrated before one forgets it.” 
\’T that a dandy bunch of young people’s let- 


ters on page 12? We believe any grown-up 
armer reader will find it worth his or her while 
o read them, and we feel sure no boy or girl in 
bur big Progressive Farmer Family—think of it, 
here are probably 350,000 boys and girls in our 
Momily!—will be content to miss them. Next 
eek Miss Susie V. Powell will write an article 
or our girls and Mr. A. L. French will tell a 
con story for the boys. With such young people 
and such older ones to write for this department, 
s it any wonder that it has been — a success? 


New — eiidettne. 





E BELIEVE in New Year resolutions. 
We believe it is highly desirable, as 
an old year ends and a new year begins, 
or a man to take stock of himself and resolve 
upon such changes as will make him better mor- 
ally, physically and intellectually. Pay no atten- 
tion to the cynics who decry these annual at- 
tempts at personal betterment. They are coun- 
sellors of stagnation and decay. The New Year 
resolution has a definite psychological justifica- 
tion. As Dr. L. H. Gulick says in his excellent 
ittle book, ‘“Mind and Work”’: 


“A good resolution may be treated as a 
sort of labor-saving device. Its usefulness 
lies in the fact that it deals with certain 
practical issues in advance of their actual 
presentation. Thus, the course of action 
being already determined, the situation does 
not need to be canvassed later—at a time 
when unprejudiced decision will probably be 
more difficult than now.” 

Having said this much, we are reminded of 
hat Dr. Gulick says later. on in the same book 
bout the importance of making one’s resolutions 
efinite and concrete: ‘‘A resolution to be more 
“heerful,’’ he says, “‘is not so commendable as a 
resolution to tell at least one breezy story at the 
breakfast table every day for a month. A reso- 
lution to be a better neighbor has less to say for 
itself than a resolution to make at least one call 
per week. A resolution to take better care of 
one’s health has less chance of holding its own 
against the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune than a resolution to spend at least half an 
hour in the open air every week-day.”’ 

But perhaps after all one must go back to Lord 
Bacon to find the wisest single paragraph on New 
Ar resolutions, and we are moved at this season 
re-print herewith his own quaint observation 
1 lieu of any counsel of our own. In his essay 
On Nature in Men” he says: 


“He that seeketh victory 
let him not set himself too great nor too 
small tasks: for the first will make him de- 
jected by often failings, and the second will 
make him a small proceeder, though by often 
prevailings; and at the first, let him practice 
with helps, as swimmers do with bladders, or 
rushes; but, after a time, let him practice 
with disadvantages, as dancers do with thick 
shoes; for’it breeds great perfection, if the 
practice be harder than the use. Where na- 


over his nature, 


ture is mighty, and therefore the victory 
hard, the degrees had need be, first to stay 
and arrest nature in time; like to him that 
would say over four and twenty letters when 
he was angry; tien to go less in quantity: as 
if one should, in forbearing wine, come from 
drinking healths to a draught at agmeal; and 
lastly, to discontinue altogether: but if a 
man have the fortitude and resolution to en- 
franchise himself at once, that is the best.” 


The Reasoning of the Dark Ages. 








reasoning any man can convince himself that 

to extend and increase the facilities for trans- 
porting or transmitting merchandise, can injure 
any section of our country or any large class of 
people. The arguments used against the parcels 
post are the same which misguided people have 
always used against modern inventions and meth- 
ods of transportation and more progressive ways 
of doing business. Laborers have thought that 
labor-saving inventions would reduce the demand 
for labor; but most of us now Know that inven- 
tions of this sort really open up new flelds and 
create increased demand for labor. 

Some few horsemen, and others who took a 
narrow view of the question, predicted that elec- 
tric street cars, automobiles and other devices 
for aiding transportation, would reduce the de- 
mand for horses; but we now know that there 
are more horses being used to-day than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world, and they ar3 
bringing better prices. It will be the same with 
the parcels post. Instead of injuring the busi- 
ness of anybody it will increase the business of all. 

But if it were true that a few merchants would 
be injured by offering the masses adequate facili- 
ties for obtaining merchandise—which we do not 
admit for an instant would be true—is that suffi- 
cient excuse for refusing the masses of the people, 
especially the farmers who constitute such a large 
part of our population, a reasonable request for 
better facilities for obtaining the goods they wish 
to purchase? 

Of course, there will be opposition, but a par- 
cels post will come, because it is just and because 
it is in harmony with the spirit of our civilization. 

< 


. IS beyond us to conceive by what system of 





A Crop Rotation Special. 


HE SPECIALS of The Progressive Farmer 

I —that is, special issues each devoted to a 

particular subject—-have been one of our 
most popular features. Our readers have liked 
them, our advertisers have liked them and we 
have had letters about at least two of them in 
which the writers of the letters expressed the 
opinion that the issues referred to were the best 
single issues of any farm paper they had ever 
seen. All this, of course, has made us feel good, 
and for this year we have planned a series of a 
dozen specials, one for each month,—with 
maybe an extra one or two—which we hope to 
make the best and biggest ever. 

The list this year is almost entirely new, but 
the subjects to be treated are of great importance 
to Southern farmers. There will be nothing un- 
certain or far-away about them, if we can help 
it. Instead, we desire that each of them may 
come as close as possible to the progressive farm- 
ers of the South and help them to a truer realiza- 





tion of just what each subject treated should 
-mean to them. The first special, January 20, will 
be a “Crop Rotation Special’’—that is, it will 


treat about rotations of crops on Southern farms. 
We are going to have several of the most com- 
petent men in our territory write special articles 
for this issue, but we also wish a great big lot of 
experience letters from our readers telling just 
what sort of rotation they follow, its advantages 
and disadvantages, the changes they expect to 
make in it, and so on—all about it, in fact. We 
often hear it said that rotation and diversifica- 
tion are the hope of the South, and it is certainly 
irue; what we want this issue to do is to point 
out practical rotations and practical plans of di- 
versification for the men who have paid too little 
attention to these very important matters. And 
we want you, Mr. Reader, to help us make it just 
as good as possible. Therefore, we ask you to 
send us in your experience. Send it right away, 
too. We must have it on or before January 12. 
Make your letters short and to the point, write on 
one side of the paper, and if you make mistakes 
in spelling or punctuation, don’t worry. It’s our 
business to get that part of it right; it’s your 
part to give us and other farmers the information 
we need. We'll pay for every letter we can use: 
$5 for the best one, $2.50 each for the three 
next best and regular space rates for all 
others. yours in to-day, before you for- 


get it. 


ones, 


Send 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Uncle Cornpatch on Hog-Raising Prospects. 


ITTIN’ ready for another year of it, are 

you, Buddy?” asked Uncle Cornpatch as 

he came in the office door stuffing his pipe 
into his pocket. 

“Yes,’’ said the Editor-Man, “and I’m glad to 
see you. I’m in trouble again.”’ 

“In trouble ag’in? I don’t git in ag’in; I stay 
there,” but the twinkle in the old man’s eyes 
indicated that the trouble was not very serious. 
“‘Who’s gone wrong now?” 

“Why, some of our folks are much distressed 
over the low price of hogs and the high price of 
corn. They say there is no money in feeding 
75-cent corn to six-cent hogs and are talking of 
getting rid of their hogs. Some of them, too, 
who meant to buy*and to start in raising their 
own meat have decided not to do it. One breeder 
of fine pure-bred stock writes us a ‘-tter full of 
discouragement. He says that the demand for 
hogs is dropping off, that farmers say they can’t 
afford to pay his prices; and he is actually talking 
of killing part of his herd for meat. I know he’s 
wrong of course, and I know that the men who 
are letting the present low price scare them out 
of going into the business are wrong, but it’s hard 
to know exactly how to show them the mistake 
they are making,” 

“Say, Buddy, did you ever hear about 
ducin’ the size of the cotton crop next year?’’ 

“Why, I think so. It seems to sound familiar.” 

“Did you ever hear about it when cotton was 
bringin’ a big price?”’ 

“Not very much except from such cranks as 
ourselves who are always preaching small acre- 
age and bigger yields to the acre.’’ 

“Did you ever notice how when cotton gits 
high a whole lot of fellers try to put all creation 
in cotton, an’ then when it goes down talk all the 
time about reducin’ the acreage?” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that, but this hog-raising 
business—”’ 

“Well, it’s with hogs jest like it is with cotton, 
an’ everything else. When it looks like there’s 
big money in a thing there’s allus a lot of 
fellers ready to rush into it, without lookin’ to 
see what the end’ll be, an’ then when the busi- 
ness begins to look skKeery there’s allus a lot ready 


re- 


to quit it without lookin’ a day ahead. Corn’s 
high and hogs are low, an’ there’s not much 


money in turnin’ corn into hog meat right now; 
but there’s goin’ to be jest as many hungry peo- 
ple wantin’ bacon an’ gravy next fall ‘as there’s 
ever been, an’ maybe a few more. I've got three 
ol’ sows and two young ones and |! expect the pig 
crop next spring to be the biggest I’ve*ever had. 
I’m not uneasy about it, either; them ol’ sows 
have never failed to pay me mighty good wages 
for takin’ care of ’em, an’ l’ve faith to believe 
they’ll do it again.”’ 

“So you wouldn't be afraid to buy 
if you hadn’t any?’’ 

“Never saw a better 


hogs now, 


time fer the man that’s 
fixed to feed ‘em. It’s allus been strange to me 
anyway how some folks could figger out that 
the time to buy wus when things wus high, an’ 
the time to sell wus when they got low. I’ve seen 
a lot of that sort of folks an’ I’ve never seen any 
of ‘em git rich. Now, I started with hogs for one of 
my money crops ten years ago, the same time I 
laid out my crop rotation—you Progressive Farm- 
er folks got me into both notions—an’ I’ve jest 
gone along ca’m an’ steady on both propositions. 
When hogs got high I sold jest a few more’n 
usual; when they’d git low I’d buy a few extra 
ones: When cotton went up | planted ten acres; 
when it went down I planted ‘en acres still, an’ 
both hogs and cotton have treated me all right. I 
may not make as much on my cotton this year 
as I did last, but I’m waitin’ to see; an’ I’ve got 
some mighty fine hams an’ bacon put away, an’ 
I'll bet somebody’ll buy ‘em next spring. The same 
ol’ ten acres goes in cotton ag’in, and there'll be 


jest as many pigs as ever on the ol’ place. No, 
these little flurries don’t bother me. I’m not git- 
tin’ rich, but I’m a biamed sight better off than 
TI wus ten years ago, an’ the ol’ place gits a little 
better every year, an’ I could lend you a few dol- 
lars, Buddy—if you can find anybody who'll go 
your ‘s’curity.” 

“That might be rather hard,’ admitted the 
Ediior-Man,” but do you really think it a good 


time to buy hogs?’’ 


“Tf a man’s fixed to feed ‘em. it shorely is. A 
whole lot better time to buy-than to sell. You 
know I said it wus my plan to sell things when 


low? 
not 
the 


got high an’ buy ’em when they got 
Well, Bob Shiftless has got a good sow an’ 
much corn. I advised him to hold on to 
sow, but I don’t think he will, an’ 
that if he does sell her, your Uncle 
chance at her. I've got that much 

And Uncle Cornpatch re-filled 
went out. 


they 


gits first 
faith in hogs.’’ 
his pipe and 


it’s understood | 
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“What’s The News?”’. 




















The New Year and the South. 


HE YEAR 1912 begins all right. . Let’s all 
i agree on that, and set out to make it the 
best year of our lives and of Southern his- 
tory. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t. Of 
course, the low price of cotton has given us much 
trouble, but the point has been well made that, 
after all, our 1911 crop (by reason of the tremen- 
dous yields the earth brought forth) will prob- 
ably bring the Southern farmer a greater aggre- 
gate sum than any other cotton crop ever raised 
except those of 1909 and 1910. Of course, we 
don’t want to stop pulling for bigger prices, but 
we might as well keep this cheerful fact in mind 
and not try to pretend that we are any worse 
off than we really are: 


And then we have the real Corn Belt, if we only 
wish to realize upon our possibilities in this re- 
spect. There were several of our Progressive 
Farmer boys—mere boys, mind you—whose corn 
yields were reported in our Christmas issue, who 
have made more.corn on an acre of Southern 
soil than any grown-up Western farmer has ever 
been able to make with all the planning and 
hustling he could bring to bear on an acre in the 
so-called Corn Belt of Iowa, Illinois, or Indiana. 
And if our Southern farmers had taken the ad- 
vice The Progressive Farmer has preached in 
season and out of season and had grown more 
corn and more stock last year, making only 
enough cotton to supply the world’s immediate 
wants, the South would to-day be the _ best-off 
section of America. -Let’s see that it shall be 
a0 it DST. 


Congress and Pensions Again. 


ONGRESS adjourned for the holidays with- 
out doing anything remarkable beyond the 

abrogation of the Russian treaty because 
of Russia’s refusal to recognize passports issued 
to American Jews, and the passage of the Sher- 
wood pension bill by the House. As for the lat- 
ter measure, it is gratifying to see the almost 
unanimous disapproval with which it has been 
received by the independent press of the North- 
ern States. There are few of these papers of any 
prominence that do not recognize the fact that 
the bill was passed simply for the purpose of 
cowardly currying favor with the old soldier vote. 
In other words, the elected representatives of all 
the people, acting in the capacity of trustees of 
the people’s money, voted to use the public funds 
to further their own private political interests. 
This is graft in one of its most vicious forms. 
Our Southern Representatives, of course, deserve 
little credit for voting against the measure, see- 
ing that there are so few Federal soldiers among 
their constituents, but the few——Slemp, of Vir- 
ginia, and Gudger, of Norih Carolina, and others 
perhaps—who did vote for the measure should be 
remembered next November. The people should 
also remember that Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House, after boasting vVaingloriously of a few 
petty economies in House administration, openly 
supported this measure, which as Chairman Fitz- 
gerald of the Appropriations Committee well de- 
elared, ‘‘would sound the death knell of the 
Democratic party’s power to successfully reduce 
its expenditures and substantially lower tariff 
taxes.”’ 

The truth is that the pension business has not 
only debased our public morals and political 
standards but it has weakened the stamina and 
self-respect of the people who have profited by it. 
Such results always follow the begging of favors 
or charity from others. In China to-day we have 
an example of this in the decadence of the Man- 
ehu race. Originally the most vigorous of fight- 


ers, they have been for generations pensioned 
and coddled by the victorious Manchu dynasty 
until they have lost their f6rmer habits of in- 


dustry and aggressiveness, and are therefore un- 
able—in spite of having the governmental ma- 
chinery in their hands-——to keep even a sem- 
blance of the power their hardier ancestors won. 
In the December World’s Work, Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, one of the most distinguished living 
Union soldiers, makes a powerful arraignment of 
the wholesale graft that the pension business has 
become, and points out that the pension appro- 
priations have increased almost in the same pro- 
portion as the number of veterans has decreased. 
In the article mentioned he says: 

“In the year 1866, that immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the National approp- 
priation for the payment of pensions, though 
supposedly covering under existing legisla- 


tion, cases of wounds and disability therein 
‘ incurred, amounted to a little im- excess of 

$15,000,000 annually. Forty-four years 
later, in 1910, the exact amount reported as 
expended under that head lacked less than 
$16,000 of $160,000,000. In other words, 
fifty years after the close of the Civil War, 
the pension payments because of that war, 
having increased in volume ten-fold, were 
still on the ascending grade.”’ 

Further proof of the reckless lengths to which 
our pension extravagance has carried us is found 
in the statistics showing that our pension bill 
is five times greater than that of Great Britian 
with possessions all over the world, and greater, 
in fact, than the combined pension rolls of Eng- 


land, Germany, France, Austria, and Hungary. 

The exact statistics follow: 
WU AG US| #6 $162,631,729 
CAPO OTIC). 6 6666's 0 Ayers es Oa 29,897,268 
PUTOUCE cock. 6-164 %. 6.68 ‘ eee ee 31,960,607 
RTORMIGUEEY. 3.6 Goa. 4 5 04.0! 0, 300,888 40,805,814 
PUURUIAD, Ss cals Kaex (ewes ee ee ee BOIOL, OOS 
FAUNAS -i.3,4.4.%'4-6 ee ee ee 6,498,737 


Mr. Taft’s Apology. 


S THE New Year begins the prospect of 
A Mr. Taft’s re-election is about as gloomy 

for him as it has ever been—unless the 
Democrats make a few more such blunders as the 
passage of this Sherwood pension bill. The gen- 
eral feeling is that Mr. Taft is a big, good- 
natured, lovable, inefficient sort of President, who 
means to do right but finds his job too big for 
him. This conviction has been deepened by the 
publication of the recent interview in the New 
York Outlook in which Mr. Taft gave’ his own 
view of his administration. Our Southern people, 
without regard to party, will appreciate it, that 
almost in his first paragraph he declares, ‘‘My 
highest political ambition has been, and still. is, 
to take the sting out of the relations between 
North and South.’’ Further on in the same ar- 
ticle he says: “I have appointed many negroes 
to office, and I have given some of them, like 
Lewis, Napier, Johnston, and McKinlay, offices 
of essential dignity in Washington. What I have 
not done is to force them on unwilling communi- 
ties in the South itself.’’ We repeat, that Presi- 
dent Taft is naturally a man of likable qualities 
and he has certainly shown greater interest in 
the South than any other Republican President 
has ever done. At the same time, we must recog- 
nize the justice of Mr. William Marion Reedy’s 
criticism in the St. Louis Mirror: 

“President Taft has apologized for himself 
in the Outlook. The sum and substance of his 
statement is that he is the most inadvertent 
person now lliving. It looks as if of all the 
things he has done, it may be said that 
he didn’t mean to do it. And the same as 
to the things he hasn’t done. Nothing re- 
deems his inadvertency but his frankness, 
and that, while, in a way, engaging, is in 
itself a weakness. A man who confesses he 
is not onto his job may be a very nice man, 
but he is not the man to keep on that job if 
we want results.” 


Told in Little Space. 


Hil RICHMOND News-Leader, which has 

} made a canvass of the members of the new 

Virginia Legislature summarizes its con- 
clusions as follows: ‘‘Indications are that the en- 
abling act, long sought by the Anti-Saloon League, 
giving the people the right to vote on State-wide 
prohibition, will probably be adopted by the Leg- 
islature which is to convene in January. It also 
seems certain that the Legislature will adopt a 
bill in behalf of putting convict labor to work on 
public highways and grinding lime so that the 
farmers may Buy it at a minimum cost.” 

Last summer the Democrats, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Underwood, passed a bill making 
a substantial reduction in the tariff rates on 
woolen goods. President Taft vetoed,the meas- 
ure, saying that no action should be taken until 
the Tariff Board. had made its report as to the 
comparative labor cost on woolen goods in this 
country and abroad. The report of the Tariff 
Board now shows that the present tariff is ex- 
cessively high and might be greatly reduced with- 
out subjecting the manufacturers to any menace 
from foreign competition. The Democratic pro- 
gram, however, now calls for the passage of a 
bill reducing the tariff on iron and steel before 
the wool schedule is taken up. 

* * 

The prosecution of the vote buyers in Lee 
County, Virginia, is an encouraging symptom. 
The State does not give the right of suffrage to 
a man as a present for him to have and to hold 













as he might a piece of ordinary - property. 
the capacity of voter, each gitizen is simply 
trustee for the public good. It is as shamefu 
to sell one’s vote as it would be for a guardigy 
to sell the property belonging to a ward of 
In fact, the crime of vote-selling is worse becau 
of its debasing influence on public morals and 
tendency to undermine the very foundations 
government and civilization. The negro wh 
steals a ham at midnight is a good citizen com 
pared with the man who sells the vote that long 
generations of martyrs and patriots have fought 
to win for the common man as a weapon for thd 
public good. 



















* & * 





The plight of the small nations in their deal 
ings with the big ones is hardly better than thd 
plight of the small corporations in their attemp# 
to compete with the great monopolies. Lasf 
spring Persia asked the United States to recom 
mend a man to take hold of her finances agg help 
her get her treasury in good shape. Our Govern 
ment recommended Mr. W. Morgan Shuster for 
the place and Mr. Shuster started about making 
Persia solvent and getting her out of the grasp of 
Russia and England. The result is that Russia 
has demanded and secured the dismissal of Shus- 
ter, and the practical division of Persia between 
Russia and England may be the ultimate out 
come. 
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The greatest foes to any worthy movement are 
in almost every case, the extremists in the move 
ment itself. This seems likely to be the case with 
the Chinese revolution. A number of impractical 
leaders are trying to establish a republic, but a 
country where only one per cent of the people ca: 
read and write is manifestly no place to estably 
complete popular government. Yuan Shi Kia 
much wiser in insisting upon retaining a m¢ 
archy as a more stable organism of governmen 
while giving the people complete legislative con 
trol through an elective Parliament. 

* * * 


























































The idea of a _ presidential primary grows 
steadily in popularity. Alabama is to try the 
plan and the California Legislature has just pass- 
ed a bill providing for a step in the same direc- 
tion—the election of delegates to the National 
conventions by* State primaries. We do not be- 
lieve in the Alabama unit system, however. Each 
candidate should receive that proportionate part 
of the State’s strength to which his popular vote 
entitles him. 

*x* * * 

The name of Theodore Roosevelt has be 
placed on the ballot of the Nebraska Republican 
primary. The evidence seems to grow that Mr. 
Roosevelt would accept the nomination if it werd 
tenered him with a good prospect of winning. 


President Taft has declared that he will be in 
the fight to the end. 
* * & 
General Reyes, recently an unsuccessful can 


didate against Madero for President of Mexicd 
has failed completely in the insurrection he hq 
since sought to instigate. The followers he «4 
pected failed to materialize. He has surrendey 
and will now be tried by court martial. 

x * * 

The -threatened lockout of 16,000 weaver 
the cotton mills of Lancashire, England, 
have an unfavorable effect on the cotton si 
tion. 

es os { 

Admiral Robley D. Evans, “Fighting Bob” of 

the Spanish-American war, is dead. 


UR INDEX for 1911 will be ready in a short 
while and will be sent free to any reader who 
asks for it. No one can get the full value out of 
his papers unless he preserves them for reference, 
and with this index, and a binder, which we can 
supply at cost, a year’s issues will make a neat 
and convenient volume in which it will be easy 
to find information on a great many subjects of 
interest to farmers. If you have not been keeping 
a file of The Progressive Farmer, by all means 
arrange to do so this year. In no other way ca 
you make the paper as useful to you as i 
should be. 


A Thought for the Week. 

O-DAY begins a New Year. The-date. oa 

j the calendar does not matter. The earth 

starts every morning on its year-long jou 5 

ney round the sun as truly as on the first day 
of January, and each new dawn is therefore 

fresh opportunity to begin right. It is for us to 

determine what the year shall be. The demand 

upon us is not that we succeed, but only that 

we try; and to try manfully every day and al 

day long, is inevitably to attain in the end 

supreme success.—The Youth’s Companion. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Yak wood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
ous Eminent that sold at auction for 
D,000. No females for sale at present, but 
veafew choice bulls and bull calves at 
fasonable prices. These bulls are from 
ws that have made over 400 pounds butter 
twelve months. 

shoice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 



















































































LSHUFORD 
Newton, N. C. 
































ELWYNN FARMS 


AR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
IRKSHMRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





























































































Lee’s Premier 2rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1509. his 
n sold for $1500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand 

e International Li 





































































Champion Boar at 
Stock Show, Chi Oo, 1910. 
ither boar f 





T 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 





ure-bred Percheron and Belgian 
Horses 


Ye have horses that are acclimated and the 
Pight type for the Southern buyer. Stallions at 
B00 to $500 each. Brood mare $350 to $500 each. 
ways something good to sell. Come to our 
tate Fair at Richmond, Va., and see our big 
tallions—the ones we raise from. 

Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 
ugusta County, Harrison, Va. 





ALTAMONT RANGE 
Breeders of 


ANGUS CATTLE 


The beef breed. ANGORA GOATS, finest wool 
nd cheapest meat, and best grown BERKSHIRE 
PIGS. Supreme ham and bacon hog. Fine 4 
ear Jack for sale. Highest breeding; lowest 
prices. Soy Beans, seed. Ai references. 


ALTON M. WORDEN 


Tennessee 


HOLSTEINS 


100 or More Always on Hand to Choose From 


Buy a young registered bull and grade up your 
herd. I have bull calves by prominent sires from 
fficially tested dams at $25.00 each. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Shio 
RHE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


Tahoma, 








We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
tuecky jacks and jennets. Write today 
prices on jacks, jennets and mules. A 
re lot to select from. 


WRIGHT, Junction City, Ky. 
barn, Rocky Meunt, N.C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 





Percheron, Belgian, Shire 
Coach and Hackney 


STALLIONS 


Imported and American 
bred. I select my own 
horses and guarantee ev- 
ery one as represented. 


J. M. TUTWILER, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


COOK FARMS 


B;—-dors of Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 
+ _oest Denmark and Chief families. 
INStered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 
Ans ’lack Pigs. We would be glad to have 
you tv Visit our farms or write us your wants. 
atalogues ready December the first. 


. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
olts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
allions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Herd established 50 years. The oldest, largest 
d strongest bred: beef and milk type herd in 
America. Bred to produce beef and milk combined. 
fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write 


W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
Owing to the sale of 


gus Cattle one of our farms we 


ffer exceptional bargains jin cows, bulls and 
eifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
d. Call or write. - 













































vice which will be better in the ‘ : ; 

“breach than in the observance. For —— ‘ a]. So 
‘hetance, in your issué of Decem- there the trotter is equal to the best; 
ber 9, page 15, under caption, ‘‘The but where heavy implements bac 
Special Purpose of the Trotter,” used to do economical'and efficient 


Live Stock 


THE BEST FARM HORSE FOR THE 
SOUTH. 


and Dairy 


























methods of farming. The light horse 
or mule is better for the light imple- 
ments we formerly used. Where 
speed is desired they are also best, 
but where heavy weight is put be- 
hind them, as is necessary to the eco- 
nomical doing of modern farm work, 
it is just simply absurd to state that 
the light horse or mute is equal to 
the heavier animals. Both experi- 
ence and scientific facts prove this. 
Vith light implements, speed is the 


Dr. McCoy Favors the Trotter, While 
the Editor States the Case for the 
Draft Breeds. 
OUR excellent weekly: is well 
named ‘Progressive,’ and it -is 
doing a great work among Southern 
farmers; but now and then I am per- 
suaded that you give your readers ad- 


you 
fall in line with the usual fad of the 
present day and advise your readers 
to breed, not trotters, but heavy 
draft horses and mules. The breed- 
ing of heavy draft animals for city 
markets is certainly to be commend- 
ed, but for daily use on Southern 
farms the heavy horse or mule will 
not compete successfully with the 
smaller, more active horse or mule. 
The long, hot working season is too 


modern farm work, then weight be- 
comes an important consideration 
and the heavier horses and mules are 
superior. We do not advise the 
heaviest draft horses, either for work 
or breeding purposes, in the South. 
We advise farm work horses weigh- 
ing from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds, and 
mules as large as we can get them 
with mares of this class. We are con- 
vinced that even heavier horses would 
be best if Southern farmers knew how 


much for any draft animal except ‘ F 

the. tiusculal,  Heré-boned emaiter to use them and used the heavier im- 
2 > at, da ~ 

Winds 4 plements, so much needed; but they 


do not understand the place of the 
heavier animals and are prejudiced 
against them. These observations 
do not apply alone to the ignorant 
negro farm hands. The white farm- 
ers also fail to use properly the heavy 
horses, because they have been ac- |! 
customed to light implements which 
require a maximum of speed to ob- 
tain even a fair amount of work. 

We have repeatedly stated that 
there is no better quality of mule 
than that produced by the Thorough- 
bred or Standard-bred mare, but this 
mule is to-day a comparatively cheap 
mule, because he is too small to com- 
mand the top prices, no matter what 
his quality may be. Any one who 
wishes to be convinced of this fact 
has only to go to any sales barn in 
the South, or to the large mule mar- 
kets and price the trim 950- to 1,000- 
pound mules of good quality and then 
price the 1,200- to 1,300-pound 
mules. The latter, of necessity and 
as a matter of fact, not opinion, come 
from mares with draft bleod from 
which they obtain their size. These 
larger mules sell for from $75 to 
$100 a head more than the lighter 
mules. 

Good jacks of more than 1,000 
pounds weight are too scarce to be 
considered in this proposition and 
therefore to get these larger mules 
we must and actually do go to larger 
mares than we have in the South. 
The American trotting stallion cannot 
give us this needed increase in size 
When crossed on our 850- to 950- 
pound mares, nor can he give suffi- 
cient size when crossed on mares of 
his own standard breeding. As a 
plain problem in physiology, if we are 
to increase the size of our mares to 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds in any reason- 
able time, we must of necessity do it 
by the use’of draft blood. We, there- 
fore, have advised the use of small 
stallions of the smallest draft breed, 
Percheron. Stallions of excellent 
quality weighing 1,600 pounds may 
be had at the prices we are willing 
to pay. 

We need now, in order to do effec- 
tive, economical and good farm work, 
horses and mules weighing 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds, and we shall need still 
heavier work stock before we get it. 


[ live in middle Virginia, and for 
years have made comparative obser- 
vations Which convince me of the 
truth of the foregoing proposition, 
and it holds with increasing force as 
we proceed southward. 
Furthermore, it is usually over- 
looked by the champions of heavy 
teams that the greater the body. 
weight, the greater necessary mainte- 
nance ration; and the ratio of energy 
developed to the cost of maintenance 
diminishes with the increase of the 
animals bulk. 
To suggest a concrete example: a 
team of three Standard-bred trotters 
aggregating 3,000 pounds in weight 
will develop appreciably more energy 
than a pair of Percherons or Shires 
weighing 1,500 each; and the trot- 
ters can be kept on the same hay and 
grain or less, and will work two 
hours longer daily. I hold no brief 
for any breed of horses, but I main- 
tain that the trotter is the best gen- 
eral-purpose horse, and the _ best 
Southern farm horse. His disposi- 
tion is more uniformly docile than 
that of any horse known; he has 
calmness, activity, courage, and su- 
perior endurance. Should he devel- 
op notable speed, his value is high, 
but at any rate his owner may be 
reasonably sure of a horse not rough 
under saddle, a decent roadster in 
harness, and a pleasant, safe and 
durable werk horse anywhere. 

Gum Spring, Va. W. K. McCOY. 





Editorial Comment: Dr. McCoy is 
a partisan of the American trotter, 
and as is not unusual with partisans, 
or those who adhere too strongly to 
eld and generally accepted ideas, Dr. 
McCoy, in order to be certain to ‘“‘get 
his man,’’ has put up a “straw man” 
that he might be the more easily de- 
molish. He says we advised our 
readers to breed “heavy draft horses 
and mules.” Let us state just what 
we said on this point. Here are the 
exact words: ‘‘What the farmer needs 
and should breed is better farm work 
stock. First more and larger horses 
and then more and larger mules.’’ 
And then we stated that, in our opin- 
ion, the way to get this better farm 
work stock was by ‘“‘the breeding of 
better farm horses through the use 
of draft stallions of high quality and 
small size.” Is there anything here 
about breeding “heavy draft horses’’? 

Those who are close students of 
the agricultural development of ‘the 
South are well aware that on the av- 
erage we are using much heavier 
mules than we did 20 years, or even 
10 years ago. Why are we doing 


If the mule that weighs 1,200 
pounds will sell for $75 more than 
the one that weighs 100 pounds, why 
is that not $37.50 a hundred for mule 
flesh for the producer? If you pre- 
fer the 1,000 pound, no one objects; 
but it will pay just the same to pro- 
duce the 1,200-pound sort. You can 





Dale Stock Farms, Jeliersenton, Va. 























sell them and buy the small ones and 






DOLLAR PER POUND 
; BUTTER 


made users of 


SHARPLES TUBULAR 


Cream Separators Rich. 


The Darlingtons, of Darling, Pa., got rich mak- 
ing world-famous ‘dollar per pound’’ butter. 
They use ouly Tubulars. Ifit’s not aSHARPLES, 
it’s nota Tubular—and you are not getting all 
the profits. That’s why 100000 
dairymen, in lowa alone, use 
Tubulars. Rich people, willing 
to waste money, may not use 
Tubulars, but those making 
fortunes at dairying do. 


==» Write us now for catalog 283, 
Learn how dairy Tubulars make 
more money for you because they 
contain no disks and have doubie 
3 











THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 














Dalias, Tex. ‘Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives 
niation boiled down for the practical farmer. 
Production. Limited Revised and Enlarged 


Silos and Silage 
Most complete werk on this subject 

the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 4 C 
ods—tells just what you want to 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over 40 

Tells ““How to Make Silage’—"*How to Feed 
Silage’’—'‘ How to Build Silos”—*‘How to Main- 
tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.” Allabout 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
toolate. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 
and mention this paper. 


published. Used as text book by 

illustrations, a vast amount of useful infor- 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy egy ee without 
hammer or wrench. Free access. 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypress staves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 

of our claims from delighted users,” 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Box 38m Frederick, Md. 




















Fox, Beer, Cat, Coon, Pessum, Rabbit Hounds; 
Pointers, Setters, Bul! Bogs, Cur Dogs, Col- 
lies and Terriers. List Free. $3.€0 up. 


Shelby Kernnucils, Shelbyville,Ky. 





Hazelbrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the breed. | A 
number of 18 months old sows and some extra fine pigs 
that are beauties, with the money making habit bred 
intothem. The best pure bred stock is cheapest in the 
end. 

Hazelbrook Farm 


Frank C. Morris, Prop., 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
eestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Registered herd; first premium stock; largest 
and most prolific hog on record; three sows, 41 
pigs; breeding stock, A00to 700 pounds; easy 
feeding. Service boars, sows bred. Fancy pigs 
for sale. My time to this breed 14 years. The 
best money can buy and feed produce. 
P. M. FUNKHOUSER, Winchester, Va. 
Reference: Farmers’ and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Winchester, Va. 


Talley’s Big Kind 
POLAND CHINAS 


For sale, sows, gilts, either bred or open. 
Spring and fall pigs eno ugh to 
please anybody. Pedigrees furnished. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or hogs returned. 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, Enville, Tenn. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of 
bred sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
pred gilts and boars ready for service, all of the 
highest quality. Write for circulars and prices. 


R. W. Watson, Forest Depot, Va. 


MUST SELL AT ONCE 
Five bred sows and a boar, 


Registered Berkshires, Lord Premier 
Blood. 

Your chance'to improve your herd or to go 

into the Berkshire business. Write me for des- 


Trevilians, Va. 
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this? Because we are changing our § 
make a good profit. 


eriptions and pedigrees. 


T. N. FIGUERS, Jr., Columbia, Tens, 
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AND YOU WILL 
USE NO. OTHER 


THE DE WN SEPARATOR CO. 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE. MONTREAL WINNIPEG 








WHY HOGS ARE LOW. 


N ANOTHER page Uncle Corn- 
patch says that this is a good time 
to buy togs for breeding purposes, 
and we believe he is right. The high 
price of corn is only one of the causes 
for the low price of hogs—a serious 
epidemic of cholera in the West is 
another reason. A recent issue of 
the Country Gentleman says: 
“There is little doubt but that 
during the past five months fully 
5,000,000 pigs and shoats have 
either been sent to the shambles 
or died in the country as a di- 
rect result of cholera or kindred 
diseases. The Corn Belt States 
—-the center of hog production 
—have been the worst sufferers. 











icy to take up a business when it is 
booming and then sacrifice one’s self 
to get out of it when a period of de- 
pression sets in. : 

There is one other lesson to be 
learned from the present state of 
affairs and that is, that every State 
Department of Agriculture in the 
South should be enabled to produce 
enough hog cholera serum to prevent 
any such outbreak of this disease as 
Western hog: breeders are now ex- 
periencing. 





A BIG FEEDING FACT TO REMEM- 
BER. 

GEORGIA reader writes us with 

positive assurance that our state- 

ment of the ‘‘digestible nutrients” in 

















DUROC-JERSEY 
This Kind Will 


High-priced corn has been the 
cause, especially in the astern 
States, of much marketing of 


young swine that would other- 
wise have been held from two 
to three months longer. For 


several months the average 


weight of the hogs received at 
the leading merkets has been 
about 30 pounds less than that 


of a year ago. Millions that are 
usually sent to market weighing 
from 200 to 275 pounds have 
gone to the packers weighing 
from 145 to 225 
a record- 


) 
ke 
While 


number ~ of 


pes 
-breaking 





pigs weighing from 355 to 135 

pounds has been sacrificed 
“Old-timers in the trade sav 

that in most heg-producing cec- 





tions it is the worst secourg 
cholera since i880. It is 
difficult io determine the shar 


e that will oceur 





<aviaeen in. pri 
when forced liquidation ceas 
The grower matures pigs 
and shoats should be reasonably 
rewarded, since a price of $7 a 
hundredweight for hogs on 





who 


the 


market is very likely to make its 
appearance before long.’’ 
Southern farmers can make no 


mistake in sticking 
getting more. The 
man may not be right in predicting 
seven-cent hogs, but higher prices 
are ceriain to come before the begin- 
ning of another year. Besides, as 


to their hogs and 
Country Gentle- 





Aiways Be Profitable. 


SOW AND PIGS. 


rice products given on page 15 of 
the issue of December 2, is wrong. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 

harness horses. 
None better i 
world. erms 


All ages and’ sexes 
constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 

. None but the 
best wi!) satisfy—Ken- 
oe produces the 
est. 


Alten S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 











BREEDERS $ 


Nashville, Tenn., Thursday, January iith, 1912 
Sale Begins Promptly at 10:30 


Bauhard Brothers of Martinsville, Indiana, will sell at auction, regardless ‘of the weather 
or price, this grand lot af mares, consisting of Percherons and Belgians of the draft breed, 
trotting and saddle mares of the lighter breed. 
and in weight from 1050 to 1500 Ibs. 
for farm use that are ready to go to work. 


A 


ters, State Fair Grounds 


Of One Hundred High Class Mares Representing 
the Dilferent Breeds at Qur Southern Headquar- 


These mares range in age from 3 to 6 years, 
Many of them are in foal and you will find several pairs 
If you want to see the best lot of mares ever sold 
in the South, don’t fail to attend this sale, for it will be the last and only one this season for us. 
Sale under roof, heated if necessary. See our exhibit of Siallions and Jaeks which we have for sale. 


Address all correspondence to I. J. BAUHARD, Box 192, Nashville, Tenn., Long Dis. Phone Main 3800. 


_ 
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This reader 
often made by those not familiar 
with the subject, of confusing the 
simple composition of a feed with the 
part of that feed which is digestible. 
If a feed contains 12 per cent of .pro- 


tein, and only 50 per cent of this is 
digestible; that is, if the cow or pig; 
can only use 50 pounds out of every 
109. pounds of this protein, then 
there is only 6 per cent of digestible 
protein in the feed. The value of a 
feed is not determined by its compo- 
sition alone; but the final = of its 
value is what the animals get out of 
it, or what they can tire 

In comparing feeds we must al- 
ways use the figures which represent 
the digestible parts, if these are 
known. We must learn the differ- 
ence between the ‘“‘composition” of a 


‘“fanalysis’’ of 
nutri- 
merely 


feed, or the guaranteed 
a feed, and the ‘digestible 
euts’ in that feed. The first 
indicates what is in the feed, while 
the second indicates what the ani- 
mals will probably get out of it, and 
this is the point of most importance. 


The second annual meeting of the 
N. C. Berkshire Breeders’ Association 
will be held at Selwyn Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C., on January 17 and 18. 
All breeders of swine are cordially 
invited to be present at this meeting. 


makes the mistake, so ; 


| 












CLOSING OUT SALE. 


As Iam closing out my business and desire quick sales I am offering choice hogs at less than 
t has cost me to raise and breed them, and some choice ones that I bought for my herd at less 


it 
than half they cost me. 
TERMS CASH WITH ORDER. 

12 Pure bred Berkshire sows, some regis- 
tered and the others entitled to regisiry, 
with pig by pure bred Berkshire Boar. 

$20.60 to $35.00 each. 

20 Pure bred Berkshire sows, some regis- 
tered, and the tiers entitled to registry, 
with pig by pure bred Yorkshire boar. 

$20.00 to $35.00 each. 

3 Pure bred Berkshire Boars, entitled to 
registry and ready for service 


$18.00 to $25.00. 


W. A. WILLEROY, Am. Nat. 


four months old. 





shire sows, and by 





10 Pure bred Bérkshire 
Sows and bears. 


$5.00 to $10.00. 


50 Shoats and pigs out of pure bred Berk- 
pure 
boars, from two to four months old. 
are well grown, and some of 
nearly ready for service. 


$4.00 to $3.00. 


Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
yi 


BERKSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE H0GS= 















shoats, three to 


bred Yorkshire 
These 
the boars are 
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Arcadia Farm Tamwertis 


We breed for the farmer, 


greatest hog. 





for the asking. Write today. 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS 


also showman, 
Young things always fer sale 


> GEORGE: 


the South’s 
. Cireular 

























BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some fine ones at reasonable prices 
Write today. 

FAIRVIEW FARM 
S. A. SPEER, Prop., Route 1, 


Booneville, N. C. 





Pigs 
sive boars. 


T. E. BROWN, - 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


out of large prolific 
All pure-bred. 


sows by great mas- 


Marfreesbore, Tenn. | pee Weighed 2806 Ibs. 





Luberger Pig and Poultry Farm 


have 


spent thousands of “ urs in equipment. 
They breed Berkshire and O. I. 
ton and Leghorn chickens. W he them for terms. 


We are headquarters for 
breeders. Will send sample 


pair of our famous 


CONCORD, N. C. 


. C. hogs; Orping- 





{ Tamwerths lificacy, size and quality 


the chunky lard breeds. 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
into 


I sell more Tamworths 


worl 


Mention this paper. contagious 


disease. 








MONTROSE 


boars, shbdats 


FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 



























































4f unsurpassed breeding. Matured sows and vs. book," The Hog from Birth to Sale® 
( 1 ASS yree y Ma > sows . 
gilts all bred for spring farrow. Young service inspected ‘ THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
and pigs. Prices reasonable. Hare. 508 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, @ 
JORN F. T. ANDERSON, pada tcasisieainin einntinet ssempniceinecasaiaal 
Express Office, Trevilian, Va. Poindexter, Va. S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. [ 
Bred Gilts, Service Boars and Pigs. My herd! 


FOR BREEDERS 9) rocciersey Swine. 
Bred and for sale. 
blood lines of the breeds. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 


My herds combine the best }| for wants and prices. 


The cp fo Best : 


Why lose profits breeding and or 
ing scrub hogs? Two of our O.1. Cc. 


O.1.C. HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
We are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
id and hold the unparalleled record o} 
having been established 47 years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any _ 4 
































WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 


We want to mail you our Free 


combines the best blood lines of the breed. Write 





Raleigh, N. C. 





PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs, 


B. A. WHITAKER, 


worth the mone 
any age. Best on earth. 


W. J. OWEN & $6ns, Route I, 


Hardinsburg, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


10 registered ane bred right, fed right, and will sell 





Bell Buckle, Tenn. 




























Ohio Blue 
Largest prize- 
in America. 


Ribbon Herd of Mulefoot Hogs— 
winning w and breeding herd 
Foundation stock of all ages for 


STOW DY MET. 








Duroc-Jersey Bred Gilts 


Four nice ones for sale cheap. 


Double Branch Farm 


Write 
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Our Farmers’ 


Edited by J. T. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 


Union Page. 


















































































© MUCH has been written upon 
this subject that it would appear 
a) the general public should be 
horoughly familiar with its teach- 
ings. But after carefully observing 
the workings of numerous institu- 
tions presumably based upon co-oper- 
ation and co-operative principles, I 
am forced to say that the theory has 
been but remotely approached, and 
the practical application almost nil, 
as a factor in the business. This is 
not said to discount the value of 
numerous enterprises controlled by 
our membership, that we have made 
a success financially, and have saved 
thousands of dollars to those inter- 
ested, either by forcing competition 
to lower the price of supplies, or by 
saving the cost of the ‘‘middleman”’ 
in selling products to the consumer. 
None appreciates more than I the 
value of these institutions, and it is 
not to reflect upon the business acu- 
men of the men in charge that the 
above statement is made, but rather 
that we may work out a system that 
will make them more efficient by in- 
corporating the co-operative idea. 


e 
Three Kinds of Co-operative Societies 


Co-operation occupies a middle po- 
sition between the doctrines of the 
Communists and Socialists on the 
one hand, and the private property 
and freedom of individual labor and 
enterprise on the other. While com- 
munism would extinguish the motive 
of individual gain and possession in 
a reign of universal happiness or 
good and remodel all existing rights, 
laws and arrangements of society 
upon such a basis as would promote 
this end, co-operation seeks, by 
working consistently with the insti- 
tutions of society, as thus far de- 
veloped, to remedy the social condi- 
tion by a concurrence of ever-in- 
creasing numbers of individuals in a 
common interest. 

Co-operative societies springing 
from this idea have greatly increased 
AumMmber and in amount of business 
transacted in recent years. Most of 
«these have taken one of three prin- 
.cipal forms that may be classified 
thus: 

First. Societies of consumption, 
he object of which is to buy for the 
embership the necessities of life, 
the raw material of their indus- 













0} 
ty. 
Second. Societies of production, 
the object of which is to sell the pro- 
djct of the membership. 

Third. Societies of credit or bank- 
ing, the object of which is to open 
accounts with their members and 
advance them loans for industrial 
purposes. ; 

These three kinds of associations 
have attained marked success in 
three different countries of Europe. 
England stands at the head in so- 
cieties of consumption; France, in 
societies of production; Germany, in 
societies of credit. The masses of 
laborers in the factories and other 
great works of England have attain- 
ed their greatest co-operative success 
-in_societies for the purchase, and in 
some degree, the production of the 
necessaries of life. The passion for 
independence in their handicraft has 
given France a greater number of 
artisans who work in their own 
homes than any other country, and 
their: greatest co-operative success 
has been in collectively selling the 
{product of their ‘labor. The less 
abundant capital, and the lack of 
banks and other institutions of credit 
in the remote parts of Germany may 





































WHAT CO-OPERATION REALLY MEANS. 





National Secretary C. A. Davis Sends a Message to Members 
of the Union and Details Various Methods of Co-operation. 


explain in some degree the develop- 
ment of societies of credit in that 
country. 

It wiil serve no very great purpose 
to give an elaborate review of the 
history of co-operation in the United 
States. There have been many at- 
tempts to install the English system 
of co-operative stores, but, with few 
exceptions, these have met with fail- 
ure. There may be any number of 
reasons assigned for this, such as 
higher wage scales making the ne- 
cessity for co-operation in buying 
necessaries less apparent in America 
than in England, but the reason that 
suggests itself to me as having more 
direct bearing on the matter than 
any other that may be advanced is 
the unwillingness of the average 
American to engage in an enterprise 
that does not offer to exploit his cap- 


ital. This idea, though having met 
with many rebuffs, will not down. 


The trend of prices skyward during 
the past few years, making the cost 
ot ifving a very serious question, has 
forced this idea to the front, and 
another wave is sweeping the coun- 
try. Especially has this been mark- 
ed since farmers organized the Farm- 
ers’ Union with education and co-op- 
eration as the slogan. Attempts at 
forming societies in this country have 
not been confined strictly to either 
of the forms outlined above. Most 
of them combine the principles of 
the organizations of consumption and 
production. This is very marked in 
those institutions operated by mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Union. Au- 
thority for this is given by the pre- 
amble of our Constitution, which 
says that one of the objects is to as- 
sist the members in buying and sell- 
ing. The German idea of co-opera- 
tion has been given but little atten- 
tion in this country outside of some 
of the cities and towns which have 
associations based, upon this idea to 
encourage and assist their members 
in owning their own homes. Pro- 
ducers, and especially farmers, have 
given but little thought to this mat- 
ter which, to my mind, deserves some 
consideration. 


Combined Marketing the Great Prob- 
lem. 


Combination among farmers for 
the purchase of supplies has never 
appealed to me quite so much as has 
the idea of combination for the gale 
of farm products. Notwithstanding 
our Constitution states specifically 
that its object is to assist its mem- 
bers in buying and selling, the great 
mission of the Farmers’ Union is, in 
my judgment, to assist its members 
in securing remunerative prices for 
the products of their labor. Beside 
this great central thought all others 
sink into insignificance. Unless we 
do keep this thought foremost, our 
organization is apt to be buffeted 
about by every local problem that 
offers itself, and we shall present 
the ludicrous spectacle of a great 
Union being handicapped in its work 
by the members of one locality run- 
ning after one thing of but local im- 
portance, and those of another en- 
srossed in an affair that has but lit- 
tle bearing upon the great question 
at issue. Bear in mind also that ac- 
cording to the principles of the order, 
the solution of open marketing is to 
be worked out along co-operative 
lines. It is very evident that co-op- 
erative endeavor to secure this re- 
sult must take the form of societies 
of production, and while some lati- 
tude may be allowed to cover some 


features not embodied in this idea, 
the principles of this form must pre- 
dominate. Attempts thus far made 
by the organization to market farm 
products have fallen far short of co- 
operative ideals. A great majority 
of the . warehouses and _ elevators 
built, owned and operated by the 
membership are in no sense co-oper- 
ative. The success of some of these 
institutions has, in a financial way, 
been indeed phenomenal, but the re- 
sults have been those of a private 
stock company rather than that of a 
co-operative institution. 

The kind of crop, whether or not 
it is competitive, also the percentage 
of such crop actually grown and con- 
trolled by the membership are factors 
which must be considered before at- 
tempting to formulate a plan for sell- 
ing to the best advantage. Most of 
the products of the American farm 
are competitive; that is, they are 
grown in other parts of the worid, 
or are grown in other sections of our 
own country where the organization 
has not yet reached. So as the mem- 
bership does not control a sufficient 
percentage of a crop to empower 
them to dictate prices, the object of 
the society handling such should be 
to sell direct to the consumer, and 
while no more than the prevailing 
market price may be obtained, the 
producers will gain by saving the 
“middleman’s’” profit. The  inter- 
change between the organization in 
different localities of such products 
as are grown in one section and con- 
sumed in another may be made prof- 
itable to producers by eliminating 
the ‘‘middleman’s” profit at both 
ends of the line. The spirit that 
possesses some to demand more for 
a commedity from a brother member 
of the Union than can be obtained 
upon the open market, should not 
be encouraged. 

Such local organizations as are 
developing trade with the consuming 
public in other localities, and are 


’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


reciprocating by using products of 
other sections direct from the grow- 
er, should be given hearty support. 
Nothing will so impress upon farm- 
ers of all sections the necessity for 
organization as these examples of 
successful co-operation, and the re- 
sult of this will eventually be the 
spread of the Farmers’ Union into 
every section of the United States. 


A NOTE TO THE NON-MEMBER. 


| es NOW, Mr. Non-Union Man, 
what have you to boast of for not 
joining the organization? What have 
you accomplished because you did 
not join? Is not one reason for the 
failure of some of the Union’s enter- 
prises the fact that you did not help 
with your counsel and patronage? 
Are you not due the organization the 
help you can give it? Is there any 
possible way that you can accom- 
plish as much unorganized as you 
can organized? Could you not help 
to keep the organization from mak- 
ing some mistakes? Could you not 
help to make some of its efforts a 
success. 


A special session of the South 





Carolina State Union will be held in 
Columbia, January 16, at 4 p.-m. 
All county unions are expected to 
send delegates. 

A Matter of Choice. 

“Mary t”” 

Fathers voices rolled down the. stairs 
and into the dim and silent parlor. 

‘Yes, paupu, dear?’’ 

“Ask that young man if he has the 
time.’’ 

A moment of silence. 

“Yes, George has his wateh with him.*® 

Then ask him whnri is the time.” 

‘He say it is 11:48, papw.’’ 

“Then ask him if he doesn’t think it 
about bedtime.’’ 

Another moment of silence. 

“He says, papa,’. the silvery voice ane 
nounced impersonaily, “he says that h@ 
rarely goes to bed befrere one, but it seems 
to him that it is a matter of personal 
proference merely, and that if he were 
in your place he would go now if he felt 
sleepy!’—Harper’s Bazzar. 
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and we’il supply you. 

































































Be happy— 
lose your troubles and 
worries—bring the sun out— 


CHEW 


Sunkist Suncured 


and let the flavory delight of this sanitary, 
satisfying chew bring calm and contentment 
with every touch of the tooth. 


Just Sc per piece in the protecting pocket tin. | 
dealer doesn’t handle it, send us 5c in stamps with your 
name and address, and your dealer’s name and address, 


F. RB: PENN TOBACCO CO., Dept. P Reidsville, NW. C. 


mi 


























Chewing 
Tobacco 


If your 

































Saturday, January 6, 1918.} 


Great *4 Offer 
ona Set of £ BS 


Empire 
Steel Wheels | fy; 












On receipt of $4 we ship 
anywhere in United States 
four Empire Steel Wheels 
to fit your wagon, for 

days’ hauling test. They 
will save 254 of the draft, 
save your back and please you inevery way, 
If not exactly as represented, return them at 
our expense and back comes your $4 without 
dela». Otherwise, pay balance and wheels are 
yours foralifetime. Perfect Measuring De- 
vice free, for measuring your wagon skeins. 


1912 Model Empire 
Farmer's Handy Wagon 


Ask for Great Introductory Offer on world’s 
best Handy Wagon. Choose from 20 styles, 
forevery purpose. Wagons have enormous 
carrying capacity—save 25 per cent of draft, 
and half the labor of loading and unloading. 

BOOK FREE— WRITE TODAY . 
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PIRE MFG. CO. 
Box 841 Quincy, Hil. 


AVERY’S 
FARM YEAR BOOK 


FREE 


$20 IN CASH 


PRIZES 


AVERY’S FARM YEAR BOOK is 
full of valuable information for farm- 
ers, and is a complete catalog of the 
great line of labor-saving AVERY 
PLOWS AND CULTIVATING IMPLE- 
MENTS. It also contains clean, whole- 
some literature interesting and uplift- 
ing to every member of the family. 

We want for the Avery Farm Year 
Book articles on actual experience in 
farming, and we offer for such $200 in 
CASH PRIZES. Write for the Farm 
Year Book, which will be SENT FREE 
with full particulars of the prize con- 
test. 


B. F.. AVERY & SONS 


(Incorporated) 


Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 


New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Branches : Memphis, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.; 


na La.; Oklahoma City, Okla; New York 
‘ity. 


























Write Us Today 
and learn how you 
can start a profit- 
able business digging 
wells for others on 
an investment of 
but $10.00. 

Works faster and 
simpler than any 
other method. 


Write Today 


vi . 

Standard Earth Auger Co. 
1131 Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 






























Wm. 8. Parry Oo. Adv. Chicago 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
> 


pmcy Made in four sizes ’are 
ms what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
book!et telling about 
peas entitled, “The Val- 
ue of Peas and Royal 
Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO., 


Chaiianooga, Tenn. 
Dept Y 



















t quiet 
tone latterly. 
| good, 
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; it should prove 





‘basket; wax, $1@3.50 per basket. 








rs THE MARKETS. He 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor The 
cs Cotton Record.) 
_ Week ending January 1, 1912. 
Ordinary 








) PMMAT iss ociseszsssavandSasieyee ter 61-2 
Good ordinary,. 71-8 
Low middling... 77-8 
Middling........... 8 5-8 

__, Good middling,. 9 1-8 

Total BRC OB ioe dissvescstscencvivenses 7,081 

Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton,.:....... $15.50 

Cottonseed meal, per ton,......cc.ccscccseeee 25.00 


Market quiet and steady with a de- 
cline of 1-16ce at the close. Considerable 
business was done after the close, not 
yet officially reported. 

Business has been: interfered with to a 
considerable extent the past week by the 
holiday season. The market has ruled 
but steady with a slighily easier 
The demand has continued 
and the week’s exports included 
two cargoes direct for Japan and China. 

The main influence in the market re- 
cently has been the lock-out in the Lan- 
cashire mills. Prior to this development 
the market 


: gave every indication of a 
healthier tone. It seemed pretty con- 
clusively shown that the world stood 


ready to take all the cotton America pro- 
the attained level of prices; if 
more than required for 
the year, then they were willing to an- 
ticipate the future. 

It_ must be remembered that the cotton 
market has had to contend against many 
disadvantages this year. Not only has the 
crop proved far in excess of all reason- 
able expectations, but the demand has 
been handicapped by  trade-disturbing 
wars first in one section of the globe, and 
then in another. The very low price 
seemed to have about discounted all this, 
when qgmother setback comes in the way 
of an unexpected labor trouble in the 
lending spinning center of the world. 
However, the occasion of this trouble is 
so trivial, that it seems reasonable to hope 
that it will not be of very long duration. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager 


Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Steers, 


WESG; HOt .CWlssncncas S$ 600 tO «su 
medium to good, per cwt 5.25 to 5.7§ 
common to fair, per cwt-. 5.00 to 5.50 

Heifers, best, per cwt__-____- 4.00 to 4.25 
medium to good, per cwt 4.25 to 4.75 
common to fair, per cwt-. 3.25 to 3.75 

Cows, best, per cwt..-2...-. 4.00 to 4.50 
medium to good, per cwt_. 3.00 to 3.75 
common to fair, per cwt 2.00 to 2.75 

Ween, CF CWE wiacaceacecexe OG | > eee 

Pete, DOE OWE scodck ek 3.50 to 4.00 

Calves, extra, per cwt-.-... Ys 5 eee 
medium, per cwt ~-.....-. 5.50 to 6.50 

Dairy cows, per head_------ 25.00 to 55.00 

Hogs, - best,. per cwt-......... 7:26 to .... 
G00G, Per CWE ssacccsaccce re 
sows and stags, per cwt_. 5.00 to 6.00 

Sheep, best, per cwt_--.----.. S.50't0 2 
common to fair, per cwt-. 2.50 to 3.00 
ae, POE CWE 2... ccknce 4.00 to 6.00 

NEW YORK PRODUCE. 

(Reported by F. J. Root) 

New York, Jan. 2, 1912. 


Potatoes, $2.50@2.75 per bbl. for South- 
ern late crop; other, $2.75@3 per 180-lbs. 
bulk. - Sweets, $2.50@3.50 per bbl.  Yel- 
low onions, $2@2.75 per bag, red, $1.75@2, 
yellow, $2@2.35. Cabbage, white, per ton, 
$14@19; red, $24@25. Brussels sprouts, 
per qt., S8@12c. Green beans, $1@4 per 
Beets, 
per bbl., $1@1.50. Carrots, $1@1.75 per 
bbl. Cucumbers, per basket, 2 
Chicory, $2@3 per bbl. Celery, 
per case. Cauliflower, $2@ per bbl. 
short cut. Eggplants, $2@3 per basket. 
Endive, per lb., 10@15c. Escarol, $2@3 
per bbl. Horseradish, $4@5 per 100 Ibs. 
Kale, 75@90c per bbl. Lettuce, $1@2 per 
bbl. Okra, $1.50@2.50 per 6-basket car- 
rier. Peas, $1@4 per basket. Peppers, 
$2@3.50 per box. Parsnips, $1.25 per bbl. 


Parsley, $8 per bbl. for plain. Romaine, 
$1@2 per basket. Shallots, $3 per 100 
bunches. Spinach, $1.25@$1.75 per bbl. 
Squash, 50@75c per bbl. ‘Turnips, 90@$1 
per bbl. for rutabagas, white, $1@1.50 
per bbl. Tomatoes, $3@3. ‘per carrier, 


Watercress, per 100 bunches, $1@2. 
Apples, $2.50@3.50 per bbl. Pears, $1@ 
2.50 per bbl. Grapes, $1@1.25 per 10-bas- 


kef crate for Concords. Cranberries, 
$7@9 per bbl. 

Butter. creamery specials, 38c; held 
stock, 35@36c; imitation creamery, 24c; 


factory, 22@23 1-2c. 
Mess pork, $17.50@17.75. 
Lard, 9 l-2c. 
Wheat, 961-2c. 


Mess beef, $12. 
Oats, 


53 1-4c. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor.) 

Receipts last week were fairly large, 
farmers making extra efforts to get as 
much tobacco sold before Christmas as 
possible. As the weather has been wet 
and rainy, we have no doubt that re- 
ceipts will be Imrge when the market 
opens again, which will be on the sec- 
ond day of January. During this 
week business is practically sus- 
pended. There is a continued strong 
demand for old bright tobaccos, but 
stocks. of all desirable kinds are practi- 
cally exhausted. 





CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 


(Reported by Coe-Mortimer Company) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, In Sacks, Two Hur- 
dred Pounds Each, Tax Tags Atiached. 
Nitrate of Soda, N.~ 15 pr ct_$46.00 per ton 
Cottonseed Meal, N. 5.85 pr ct 25.00 per ton 
Tostae’ “MIOON + < —disenacanteos . 63.00 per ton 
Imported Fish Guano--.._-... 43.00 per ton 
High-grade, Tankage ---~----_ 40.00 per ton 
Thomas Phosphate ~-------.. 14.50 per ton 
Acid Phosphate, 16 per cent_. 13.50 per ton 
Muriate of Potash ~.-------. 39.00 per ton 
Sulphate of Potash 47.50 per ton 
Kaijnit 9.75 per ton 




















































































From an old print in Le Teleyrafie Historique 


N apoleon’s Visual Telegraph— 


4 


Indians sent messages by nieans 
of signal fires, but Napoleon es- 
tablished the first permanent sys- 
tem for rapid communication. 


In place of the slow and unre- 
liable service of couriers, he built 
lines of towers extending to the 
French frontiers and sent mes- 
sages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 
1793 by Claude Chappe. It was © 
a semaphore. The letters and 
words were indicated by the 
position of the wooden arms; 
and the messages were received 
and relayed at the next tower, 
perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Tele- 
phone system of to-day the visual 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES' 


One Policy 


| The First Long Distance System) _ 


One Sustem 


telegraph system of Napoleon’s 
time seems a crude makeshift. 
It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expen- 
sive inconstructionand operation, 
considering that itwas maintained. 
solely for military purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, 
because it made possible the 
transmission of messages to 
distant points without the use 
of the human messenger. 


It blazed the way for the Uni- 
versal Telephone service of the 
Bell system which provides per- 
sonal intercommunication for 
90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, com- 
mercial and social progress. of 
the Nation. 
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Universal Sertiice 














Pays for itself—one season. 





‘ Gahoon Seed Sower 


“‘World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive § 
drills. Saves money and time-—increases_ profits. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a lifetime. 
Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockiespossibly less at your dealer’s.” 


| GOODELL CO.,18 main St., Antrim, N.H. 





























-TRIA 


SEND NO MO 
THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, 
and you will own one of the best Razors made. 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas 
Werth $1.00. 
Could we make you a fairer offer? 


OUR DIXIE RAZOR 


field Steel, tempered by our New, Secret, 
giving it the smoothest 
to find it out by giving it a fair trial. 

The Horsehide Strop, 
{t in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, 





DIXIE MFG. CO., 
Gentlemen :—Send 


Union 
me , by 


City, ~ Ga. 
mail one 


or return the Razor within 10 days. 


NaMO, cccccecccocecccceccsccsssecssccesesssseeees 


P. oO. 





PreTOC Ieee) eee eaperces 





NEY TRY_ OUR RAZOR 
SEND US ONLY $1.45, 
Guaranteed to 


If you are not pleased, simply return the Razor. 


1S EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 
HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 
Electrical 
and keenest shaving edge known. 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you 


Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
wide, 23 in. 
and 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box *5 , Union City, Ga. 
Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
couUPronrm 
of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ 
I agree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, f 
If I keep Razor, 


wide 
Bem Medium ...ccccsccccccccscevesesesseeees Blade 
Barrow 





| THIS 3° SHEFFIELD 


ETERS GAZORSE AD 


STROP 


BES 

GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, 
with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee- Hives, 
Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 
Pullers, Etc. 

Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
After ordering one of our Ra- 
zors, if your wish, you may, by 
handing out a few cards we will 
send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
yeur choice of Fountain Pens, 
Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 


Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
Knives, etc. 














Strop Alone 


Process, 
We 


long, 
is atone 














FREE TRIAL. 


I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


— ecccces eeccgcceseesesdncscesesaceune 
square 
R. BF. De ccccccceses eocces Box ccccccccese eee 
65 
eecececeeers eocees State cccccccccecceseerres on 






















fA WINNER 


g in 1911 
Mrs. J. B. ‘Stevenson. of Lockney, National 


Ms. Wenes ¥ Iron fiat tbh 
v he Li 
is Vales, Wermes's Bis Hatching a Hatching 
ret. voy hy Ry cy hatchet k 
en ce 4 
f batching of ha) gas Contest 


now get thea 


Incubator 60 
140: Chick Brooder BOTH $10~ 
i A es Sree paid 
4 is oF T tor 
, =e Redwood coy ith Gal = 


H 140 
H itce 
Incubator 


































adv. Catalogue Free. 


2 
fronciad Incubator Co. 
Box101 Racine, Wis. (3) 













































































Suret Match-maie the 
ppucovernment. 


Incubato 
having every feature 


port, ~\ 
Bulletin No. 256—doubile walls with : 
dead sirspace,cleartop, doubie doors, dsep¥ 
nureery 


and chick tray, etc. Biggesthatches, 
ad chespest to ron. 
days free trial, freightpre= 
‘a paid. 5 year guarantee. Early 
chicke bring biggest money. ; 
¥ Valuable big Se ogg DRE. f 













. 125 Egg Incubator $ 
3 and Brooder 3x" 210 
tf ordered together. 
Freight paid east of & 
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Beautiful, ~ 2 
fal! blooaea WY Hite Orpingtons 
Pullets $2 to $3 according to age. 
Cockerels $1.50 to $3. Eggs $2 for 
| fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
' Write to 


K. P. LEVWVIS, Proprietor, 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm, West Durham, N. C. 


YOUNG MAMMOTH 
Bronze Turkeys 


From a Tom that won first prize and four 
specials in Canada, and first at Piedmont 
Fair, and from my $18 lamp prize winning 
hens. Toms weight ~— 16 or 18 Ibs. Hens 
12 to 141bs. Toms $5, hens 


Oliver J. Conrad, Roxie 2, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
PURE-BRED STOCK 


Now is your choice to buy pure-bred cockerels at 
reasonable ‘al 109 White Wyandotte cockerels $2 to 
$3 each. . C, White Leghorn cockerels $2 to $3 each. 
They will ptt prize winners. At the recent Lynch- 
bur; Fair, Oct., 1911, in hot competition, 1 won the fol- 
- lowing prizes: White Leghorns, ist and 3rd_cockerel, 
ist pullet'and ist pen. White Wyancc tts, 2nd cockerel, 
3rd pullet and 2nd pen. I only shuwe4 young stock. 
Berkshire pigs, eight to ten weeks ols, & ‘each or ¢i5a 
pair. Being bred in the South, our stock is acclimated 
and you runno risk. Al stock guaranteed. Write to- 
day for full particntlars, 


R. E. Craddock, Igice Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. 


‘Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 
“That’s My Business.’’ 
The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Atlantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Hayden Clement, Box F, 














Salisbury, N. C. 
Uggs For Hatching 


S.C. W. and S.C. 
Leghorns and Anco- 
nas. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys. 


Celumbas Poultry Farm, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop. 
Chadbourn, - - N.C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


a. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
. P. Rocks, Saya Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
d Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $1.5@ foril. Send for fol- 


It’s free 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


, TWENTY BARRED PLYMOUTH 
i ROCK COCKERELS 











* 








8 and 9 months—bred from a $25 cock 
and $10 hens, $2to $5 each, or will 
sell lot for $40. 

T. A. CARY, 


Box No. 477, - ” Richmond, Va. 





GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 
Book and calendar for ] 1912 contains 200 
pages. 
M other iltuatrations, 
Repibelees and brooders. Low 
stock eggs. How to raiseand e hens lay. 
pnd my blame. Byes all say it’s great— 


is, Pa. 










(See other Poultry Ads on page 26.) 

















THE POULTRY YARD 


vill 




















GET YOUR INCUBATOR AND START IT NOW. 





Where the Incubator is Superior to the Hen—How to Select a 
Machine and How to Handle It. 





By C. F. Markel, 


IGHT NOW is the time to start 
R your incubator, and if you do 

not own one, it is now time 
to buy. I have had many years’ ex- 
perience and from actual tabulating 
counting and watching, I have ascer- 
tained to my entire satisfaction that 
so far as the hatching percentage is 
concerned, the incubator does no bet- 
ter than the hen, but it is vastly 
cheaper in the long run and more 
desirable,. because at this season 
the hens are not ready to sit. It 
goes without saying that the sooner 
the chicks are hatched, the sooner 
they mature, and incubator chicks 
started at this time will supply nice 
fat broilers just at the season when 
they command the highest market 
price. 

Then, again, while the machine 
does not excel the mother in the per- 
centage of hatching, all chicks so 
hatched must be raised in brooders 
and the brooder beats the hen in 
raising chickens at least 60 per cent. 
Being confined, the little ones are 
not led by the mother into the wet 
grass to become chilled and die; they 
are not killed by getting poisonous 
worms to eat; they are not mashed 
to death or maimed by the mother, 
nor or they caught and eaten by rats 
and cats. 

As to the kind of incubator to be 
selected, there are a_ half-dozen 
makes which are equally good and 
cheap machines, if of standard quali- 
ty, are just as efficient as the more 
expensive ones. 


Don’t Begin With a Large Machine. 


Do not get them too large. It is 
easier to handle two of 120-egg ca- 
pacity than one of 350-egg capacity, 
and it pays better. 

For good results the machine must 
be placed in a tolerably dark and ab- 
solutely quiet place. Any loud noise 
or jar such. as the slamming of a 
door or falling of a heavy object will 
cripple and injure the chick even if 
it hatches. Expert poultry raisers 
even refrain from talking loudly 
when around or handling the ma- 
chine. 

The place should also be dry, and 
if you have a basement to your house 
I know of no better location for your 
incubator than that. 

While familiarity will soon engen- 
der confidence, it is better not to be 
afraid of the machine at the start 
and, except for a routine examina- 
tion, it would be excellent if you 
could forget that you had such a 
thing. You must test the incubator 
as to the temperature for at least 24 
hours after starting it previous to 
placing the eggs therein. Every ma- 
chine is provided with a thermostat 
for regulating the heat and after you 
have gotten this adjusted in the 24 
hours’ test you will have no trouble 
in maintaining even heat, provided 
you keep your lamps filled and the 
wicks well trimmed. 

After you have filled the trays with 
eggs, they can remain for two or 
three days without turning or airing, 
but after that time it is necessary to 
turn and air them twice a day for 
five or eight minutes according to 
the temperature of the place in which 
the machine is located. It is better 
to allow them to become chilled than 
to keep them too warm. I once 
heard of a nest of eggs under a hen 
that had been washed out and down 
stream by a sudden freshet, but the 
owner collected them all and replac- 
ing them, had every egg to hatch. 
The thermostat must show a temper- 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ature of 103 degrees Fahrenheit in 
the machine and one must not for- 
get to close the door of the incubator 
while the eggs are cooling. 


How to Test the Eggs. 


On the sixth day the eggs should 
be tested, and this soon becomes an 
easy matter. All machines are pro- 
vided with a tester for this purpose, 
but I learned to use my hand just as 
well. A candle is inserted in the 
long arm of the tester, all other 
lights being temporarily extinguish- 
ed, till it reaches with its flame the 
cross section; the egg is held at the 
end of the cross section just opposite 
the candle flame and then you can 
pick them out. If the egg looks clear 
or has a bright red-orange hue, it is 
infertile and should be removed, for 
it will never hatch. If it ¢hows dark 
black splotches or veinous strings, it 
is spoiled and should likewise be re- 
moved. But when it is heavy and 
entirely dark except the air cell at 
the end, it is good and has already 
commenced the process of incubation. 

The eggs should be turned every 
morning and every evening. This 
can be done in various ways. All of 
the trays containing the eggs slope 
towards the center and it is an ex- 
cellent plan to remove the two center 
rows, Which will allow all of the 
other eggs to roll over and the two 
removed rows can be put back in 
the empty space at the edge of the 
tray. Or you may turn them all over 
with your hands, if you care to take 
the time. You may roll the eggs 
around as much as you please with- 
out injury, provided you do not jar 
or jostle them 

Sometimes, upon airing your eggs 
you will find the shell looking glassy 
as though the egg had been baked; 
this means that. the machine needs 
moisture, but by no means wet or 
sprinkle the eggs, simply place a sat- 
urated sponge or even a saucer of 
water below the tray and it will reg- 
ulate the moisture without further 
trouble. 

About five days before hatching 
time, which is three weeks after 
setting for hen eggs, another test 
should be made. This is necessary in 
order to detect infertile or bad eggs 
that may have been overlooked in 
the first test, or to discover those 
that have subsequently become spoil- 
ed. The spoiled ones may easily be 
detected by this time as they emit 
an offensive odor. When the eggs 
commence to pip, never open the 
door of the machine but allow the 
first hatched to remain in the incu- 
bator for two or even three days un- 
til the hatch is entirely over. They 
may appear hungry and impatient, 
but they will neither starve nor suf- 
fer. Nature has looked after this, 
and every chick that is hatched has 
in its crop some of the yolk of the 
egg upon which it feeds. ‘ 

It is a bad plan to try to assist a 
chick out of the egg for if they are 
not sufficiently strong to release 
themselves, they rarely live and in 
case they do, are sickly, weak fowls. 

If you think that some of the eggs 
are tardy, and are at a loss to know if 
the hatch is over, you may remove 
all of the hatched chicks to the 
brooder and place the suspected eggs 
in tepid water; if they float, the 
chicks within are still alive and the 
eggs may be placed back in the ma- 
chine; if they sink, the chicks are 
dead and they may be thrown away. 

When the hatch is over, the incu- 

(Continued on page 26.) 


abies BiG MONE Y: 


Vil ) INCUBATOR 
i ‘OU don’t need « experi- seager! +— 2 
I y ence, My 35 years’ ex- 
perience, andSTAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR, themost 
efficient and most economi- 
eal incubator you can buy at 
any price, assure your suc- 
cess. Hundreds of men — 









women are making $1,000 t ; 
95,000 per year extra and easil with STAHL’S Sectors ‘ 
yey EXCHISIOR. Fou 

1877 = REA raad con do it too. STAHL'S EXC ELSIOR 
hatches the large st possible percentage 
of eggs and is most economical to operatt- 
Send Today for My FREE BCOK 
“Raising Poultry for Pleasure and Profit.’’ 
Explains why STAHL'S EXCELSIOR with ite 
many exclusive features is the one you want. 


Geo, H. Stahl, 558 Oak St., Quiney, Ili. 


Eggs 98Chick 


Write for FREE Book 
telling how to obtain same 
resulis, Book picturesand 
4 deseribes the Galva Hen—& 
galvanized steelincubator that 
. will nos crack, warpor ret. Contains 

other valuableinformation. Get it. 
Bg mt! HATCHER Co. 

York St., Quincy, 111. 


































eee Why invest more? The best known, see 
2 selling. incubator made sells for that price. 


OLD TRUSTY Incubators 


made by M. M. Johnson, Clay Center, Neb. 
—sold on 30 to 90 days’ sriai—aul freight pr €- 
paid east of Rockies, There are 325,000 now 
in use-more than have ever Deen: made by any 
other 5 factories. Thisoughttobesufticient 
proof to you thatthe Bae Trusty is the ma- 

sieht ces) want. Let Johnson send you the 
ok and tell you for how much less than 
Tor .00 he will send you an Old Trusty, 
Kaa our which starts you rightin poultry raising. 


M. M. JOHNSON, The Incabator Man, 
Maes Center Nebr 
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Your FREE Copy of 
Poultry Guide is Ready: 


244 pages of practical money-making suggestions and 
advice—latest_methods, most approved plans fully 

explained—facts ts for beginners, etc. Also pictures and 
describes in detail— 


CYPHER 





INCUBATORS 
and BROC DERS 


Original, non- cmoisture machines; self- regu lating, selé-venti- 
: = Cyphers 


lating; fireproof; ins 
means that we stand ba 
tomers. This valuable Service is fr'ee 
to Cyphers C ompany’s customers. al 
is fully described in our big free book. e 
Send for your copy today. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 157 
Buffalo, N. ¥., New York City, Chlcago, 11. 
Boston, Mass., Kansas City, Mo., Oak!and, Cal. 



















“Hatching Facts” Free 


% Youraddressona postal brings la- 

& test edition of *‘Hatching Facts ’’ lt 

tells how to start right at least = 
pense; how | Belle City wor World 

last Write to 

ion but if in a harry order direct from 

J. V. Rohan, Pres. Belle City I Co 


-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 





thisad. 


s better. Satisfaction : 
anteed. Write tor book ay 
or send pricenow andsavetime. “™ 


Bele Cay City lecubater Company, Box 108 


Biggost at theprice. Has Fe 
hundreds ef dead sir 
—- that resist temper- 
ature changes (an exclus- 
ive feature). Cold rolled 
copper 
















4 
testor, safety lamp. Speeietpenee €e-28, Taeubatorand 
Brooder together $9.85. Frt. pd. E. kies. Order 
from this ad, our ‘‘Buy Back ack Guarantee protects you, 
or write for our big free book, ‘’ Methed, ss 


‘Progressive 
Progressive incubater Ce., "Bext31 Racine, Wis, 


iPauttry Lessons FR E a 











HENS LAY AND PAY 
BY THE PHILO SYSTEM ° 


FREE Booklet by E. W. Philo, entitled 
“A Little Poultry and a Living.” Or 
New %-page Sak, “Making Poultry 1 
10c. Both boo! and the new enlarged” 
edition of the Philo System text-book, $1.00, 
or ali three books with our monthly’ mage 
azine, Poultry Review, one year, $1.50. 


Pay,”: 








E. R. PHILO, 65 North Ave., Elmira, N. ¥. 


_ = 


— 





Saturday, January 6, 1912.] 

















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















HOW TO GROW YOUR OWN APPLE TREES. 


Grafting Can Be Done at Home and is Interesting and Profit- 
able Winter Work. 


: By Prof. L. 
OR SEVERAL reasons it is very 
FE often desirable to grow your 
own apple trees. You may have 
an unusually fine type of a certain 
variety of apples that you wish to 
propagate, or you may have other 
reasons for wanting to grow them 
right on your own farm. The nur- 
seryman can p.“sibly do this work 
better than you can, but it is very 
interesting work and you can do it 
during the rainy winter days when 
you are sitting around the fire. And 
you will think a whole lot more of a 
tree that you have grown yourself 
than you will of one bought from the 
nursery. And it certainly is a good 
thing to try to cultivate a real love 
for trees, especially fruit trees. 

All you need to do the work is some 
cotton string, a sharp knife, a piece 
of apple root_four to six inches long 
and about the size of a lead pencil, 
and a twig of equal length and size 
from the apple tree which you wish 





FIG.B. 
ones to be 
wish to graft only a few, you can pos- 
sibly get enough pieces of apple roots 
from old apple sprouts or trees around 


FIG.C. 


your new like. If you 


the yard or orchard. If you wish to 
graft a good. many, it will pay you 
to grow the roots from seed or pur- 
chase the young seedling plants from 
a nurseryman.-. To grow the roots, 
plant apple seed during the fall: of 
the year. Plant the seed two to four 
inches apart in rows two feet wide. 
Cultivate them the following spring 
just as you would cotton or corn. 
During the next winter when you are 
ready to do your grafting work dig 
up the young seedlings, cut off the 
top and throw it away, and the root 
is ready for use. They should be 
eut off well down into the root, as 
no chances should be taken on leav- 
ing any of the stem or stalk of the 
seedling with the root. If any one 
wishes to buy any of these one-year- 
old apple seedlings, they can possibly 
get them from the nurserymen ad- 
vertising in The Progressive Farmer. 

The piece of root used in grafting 
is known as the stock. The twig 
taken from the bearing apple tree 
and grafted into the root is known 
as the scion. In selecting the scions 
be careful to select from trees that 
you know have borne good, first-class 
fruit. Also select the scions from 
healthy, vigorous-looking branches. 
Don’t cut scions until just before you 
are ready to use them. If you should 
do this, bury them in the soil in 
order that they may not dry out. 

Be careful to get scion and stock 
of same size, or as nearly so as pos- 
sible. Fig. A shows the scion, and 
Fig. B the stock before the sloping 
cut is made preparatory to grafting. 
Fig. C shows the upper end of the 
stock properly cut and split, ready 
for grafting. Fig. D shows lower 
end of scion properly cut and split, 
ready for grafting. Fig. E shows 
stock and scion properly joined to- 
gether. In making these grafts, cut 
off the upper end of the stock and 








A. Niven. 


the lower end of the scion With a 
sloping cut as shown in Figs. C and 
D, leaving from “three-fourths to an 
inch or more cut surface. Now split 
both stock and scion as shown in 
Figs. C and D. Then slip them to- 
gether as shown in Fig. E, and wrap 
a cotton string around five or’ six 
times and tie tightly. Be careful to 
get cambium layers of stock and 
scion together, on one side at least, 
as there is where they grow together. 
By cambium layer is meant the juicy 
layer between bark and wood. 

They are now ready for setting 
out. Set them out 6 to 8 inches 
apart in rows 3 feet wide. Set deep 
enough for the grafted portion to be 
covered with soil. Firm the soil 
around them, but don’t pack too 
tight. : 

If the ground is too wet to set 
them out immediately after they are 
grafted, just dig a hole in the ground 
and bury them until it is dry enough. 





FIG.D. 


FIG.E. 


Bury deep enough to prevent freez- 


ing. In the North they are buried in 
dry sand in cellats and not planted 
out until spring, but we do not need 
to do such this far south. January 
and February is the proper time for 
doing this grafting. 

In the spring, these grafts will 
grow, and they should be cultivated 
just as you would any other crop. 
They should grow from 4 to 5 feet 
high by the fall of the year, and they 
are then ready for setting in the 
orchard if a year-old tree is wanted. 
Let them remain and cultivate for 
another season if two-year-olds are 
wanted. The one-year-olds seem to 
give better satisfaction than the two- 
year-olds though. 


GRAPE AND FIG CUTTINGS. 


OW IS the time to transplant all 
kinds of fruits, nuts and grape- 
vines. . 
I will here give my plan for 
rooting grapes, ete.: Go to some 
grapevine that you know, take off 
cuttings about three feet in length, 
bend around in a hook-like shape all 
but six or seven inches of the end 
farthest from the source of vine; 
leave that erect from the earth, bury 
about six or seven inches in trenches 
and place old sacks or trash to keep 
ground mulched, and you will get at 
least 75 per cent to live, and 
know what you are getting 
your fruit ripens. j 
Fig cuttings about eight inthes 
long, buried at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, put out ii February will near- 
ly all live. Mulch in same way as 
for grapes. - E. D. PEARSALL. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN THR 
GARDEN. 


ELIEVING that the time d 
means invested in a well-Kept 
family garden yield as large and 


varied profits as a like amount de-| 


voted to any other enterprise con- 















BROTHER SOIL TILLER 
QUIT PUTTING ALL YOUR EGGS IN ONE BASKET 
CEASE GAMBLING ON THE PRICE OF COTTON 

Diversify! In deed as well as in creed. And in so doing 


plant some fruit. K *1: 
for fruit at home. eep most of the tens of millions sent North 


Also bear in mind that you can save over h ] 
b alf on Fruit Tre 
oe ter gyi J Pay vad ses by buying direct from the nursery. 57th 
2m - aiogue free. 100-page m i 
make money on fruit, free to ayers. a cee tee oe 


* CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Dept. A, Kittrell, N.C. 
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FROST BELT 
CITRUS TREES SAVE 
MONEY AND TIME 


Grow Pecans, Most 
| Profitable of Nuts| 


All —— country and abroad, Pecans are in 
ing 
plarted nearly anywhere and will bear abun- J 

dant crops when well started. 


Buy from Glen Sain t Mary and Save 
Ye have been i 
start in the South 

you 


buy our trees you get the benefit 
of our long experience. 
Fine Catalogue FREE 
Vhat you need to know about 
trees for the South: Citrus fruits, 





mand as an article of food. Trees can Citrus trifoliata has boosted the value of @ 


citrus groves to $x,000 and more an acre “iM 
by making possible permanent yearly gg 
returns of $300 and $400 an acre. f 

Because trees on trifoliata are thor- 
oughly dormant in spring and falk & 
they stand 14 degrees of frost. Natural 
hardiness, with acclimated buds. 
gives ‘‘frost-belt’’ trees. Our duds & 
comé from sure-bearing trees. 
Scientific training, feeding, fumi- 
m gating, etc., make our trees wo7- 

derfully good. Satsuma and 4 
weet orange, Pomelo, Kum- ‘ 
A quat, Ponderosa lemon and 
other trees (the dest kinds), 
are described in an instruc- 
tive catalogue sent free. . 
» SUMMIT NURSERIES 
A Dept. 22, Monticello, Fis. £ 


This Deming Sprayer 
Creates Effective Pressure 


You’ve got to RAISE, and HOLD, a good strong pressure with your 

spraying outfit or it will do poor work—which is nearly as bad 

as none at all. A pressure of 90 to 150 pounds behind a tank of 
mixture will throw the spray in a fine mist that settles on every 
leaf and limb, and finishes’ up the bugs. The valves of a spray 
pump decide what kind of work it will do; an 


Spray Pump 


are made with valves that work with the least possible friction, 
yet are perfectly tight. They keep the liquid MOVING FORWARD; 
the pressure holds as long as needed. ! . 

The valve construction of Deming outfits is very simple, and 
there is nothing to stick or get out of order. They are made entirely 
of brass, and-will never rust out. If need be, they can be removed 
very easily. More than twenty styles; hand and power. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET—SEE YOUR DEALER 


Our attractive new Catalogue will be sent you on request—with a 
copy of ‘‘How the Old Orchard Paid,” telling how one Pennsylvania 
farmer and one Déming Spray Pump turned a bunch of scaly, worm- 
eaten old apple trees into a paying proposition—by methods that 
U can follow, too. Ask us for both. Ask your dealer about 
Deming outfits, or write ®* Refuse all substitutes. 


The Deming Company, 270 Success Bldg., Salem, 0. 
Manufacturers of Pumps fvr All Uses. Agents Everywhere 


00 Offer 


On Famous 


STAHL 
Spraying Outfit 


Send $3 and we will prom tly | 
ship this Stahl Spray Pum No. 
30, all brass working parts, fitted 
with Wing Aaitahor, and one 8-ft, 
discharge and nozzle. Examine 
it. If O. K., pay balance, $5.65. If 
not satisfactory after 10 days’ j 
trial test, send it back at our ex- 
penseand we refund your money. 


Stahl’s Handbook on 







































































































‘Standard Spray Pump: 
Used with bucket, barrel 


from the ground. Does 
the work in half the 
time. Sprays whitewash 
} and cattle ‘dip.’ Made 
of brass and warranted 
for five years. 
Write for special offer 
or send $4. Express~- 
age prepaid. Money 
refunded if not fully 





























satisfied. 
STANDARD STAMPING CO. 
Orchard Pests 531 Main St., Marysville, 0. 









Sent Free 


Invaluable to ell 
fruit growers. All 
about every insect and 
fungus condition of 
orchard, vineyard and 
garden. Describes 21 § 
styles of Sprayers, all 
sizesandtypes,includ- Be 
ing Power Outfits. Se 
Write for it, Better § 
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RAY COTO 


Boll Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at-once, fast as a 





-_ 
_-_ 


“TSN 










acvept the $5 aw} “ ; Tas horse can ak. with the Watson | 
P apraymo Sprayer. rows fine = 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 692, Quincy, HL ist. with strong force. : “ 


y 
Liquid ts stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically. Proven f 4 . 


a great success with cotton 1 : 
A\f\': 
z ‘'~% ‘ 
y Sah 





UW hat Sprayer? 
Use the sprayer that does the most 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


and potato Sheree. We 
make all kinds of sprayers 
for all uses. Spraying Cal- 
endar and Direc- 
tions, free—the 


seer 





















proper mix- 4 “¥ Pe, fl <. 
. “4X 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzle—mos baat Pte ‘0 \ FANN xy 
| oe ane oat es outfit. Cap spray, etc q “NN AN 
allons. For large 6: s oe tres ; i 
Brown's fon-cloz Atomic "foray. Write Ask tor free catalog. D 4 1s \ 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 















The E.C. Brown Co., 109 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 


93 Iny St.,Rochester,N.¥.R\\ 

















Continued on page. 24.) 

















| Cabbage Plants Guaranteed to’ 
Survive 16° Below Freezing! 
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| 120} 





tests than that. 
against cold. 
strong and sturdy. 


a perfect root system. 
You get a liberal count from me. 
bound cases. They~ are shipped promptly~. 


Dutch and Succession. Prices are: 


1,000 to 4,000 $1.50 per M, 
5,000 to 8,000 $1.25 per M. 





9,000 to 15,000 $1.00 per 
15,000 to 30,000 $ .90 per 


ordering these plants now. 








bage Plant Specialist. 





Preveerey ts 


cAnd genuige testimonials will prove that they have stood severer 

The gradual cool and humid climate here fortifies them 
Selected seed from Pedigreed Parent Plants make them 
t For fifteen years I have been experimenting with 
high-grade cabbage cultivation. I discovered methods that have developed 


They are packed in strong wire- 
We have all varieties; Early~ Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Flat 


M. 
M. 


Increase your chances of success this year’ 50% by~ 
Be content with none but plants from the Cab- 


Onion and Lettuce Plants at same prices, 
Write for my~ special club offer and catalogue, 
D. Q@. TOWLES, Youngs Island, S.C. 


Home of the Charieston Wakefield Cabbage. 
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THE KINDS THAT NEVER FAIL TO MAKE MONEY. 


Special Prices For the Next 


OUR PLANTS ARE FROST PROOF. 


Liberal Terms to Agents. 


PLANTS 


$1.00 per 1,000. 


Three Weeks: $i per 1,009. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. All bonafide 
shortages made good. Any information on culture of crops gladly furnished on request by our experts. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


















CABBAGE PLANTS: ‘ 
We will meei all com- 


Per 1,000 
1,000 to 3,000 - - - $1.50 etition in price * 
ee le CU] eee 
, to 9, : - - 1.00 n . 9, A 
10,000 and over ~ - - 90 sien goers 10,000 and over 








LETTUCE, BEET and ONION PLANTS: 
Per 1,000 


$1.50 
1.25 


1.00 














We will give you special prices on large orders. 


N. H. BLITCH COMPANY, 


Meggett, S. C., 


Plants put up in packages of 25 or over when requested 


The Largest Truck Farm in the World. 

























and selected. We want agents. 
rate is cheap. Write NOW. 


MEGGETT, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants and 
Lettuce Plants Cheap 


We have ten million plants of all different 
varieties, Wakefield, both Charleston and Ex- 
tra Early, Succession and Flat Dutch, bunched 
Our express 


THE ENTERPRISE PLANT CO., 






























FROST P 










ri 6 , stocky plants raised in the open 
Thou pone Son ted suc with your cab, 
cold sections. 

We have the 
1, Succession. 
ntand carefully 
ed. One thousand 
per thousand- 





1 up at 


| terms on very large orders and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Maa. Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
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FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
Don’t be foolish and order your cabbage plants 
thout first getting 
r guaranteed p 
mt section. We: 
lay, write us today. 

RIVERS WHOLESALE PLANT CO., 
x 25, M 





our Wholesale Prices on 
s from the famous cabbage 
guarantee everything. Don’t 









eagetts, S.C, 









SMALL FRUITS 


I grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry and other smali Fruit Plants, 
Grape Vinez, Shrubbery, Privet, etc, 
My FREK Catalogue tells the truth 
about them, and the prices quoted are 
fair for good stock, true to name, Write 
metodsy. w.¥., AL 
121 Market Street, 





farms at ALBANY, GA. 


LEN, 3 
Salisbury, Md.) 


















DUR TOOLS IN ONE 





4 Drill 
Hoe 
* all combined in Iron Age, our No. 6. 


dalle seated any thickness desired, 
>) Shut-off on le, brush agitat rin hopper. 
' 0) 


der or 5 


42) 


A 










17 us tor special 
wlete line of farm, 
in and orchard tools, 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Boz 1992, GRENLOCH, N. J. * 


> 





Seeder, a Hill Seeder, Double 


Over at 90c. Special 
with each order. 





and a Single Wheel Hos are 







instantly from Drill to 
















A = GENUINE 
FROST PROOF 


Plants, for shipment Nov. Ist through april. 
These plants are grown in open fields on our 
and GREENVILLE, 
S.C., from strictly LONG ISLAND grown seed. 
We ship promptly, guarantee count and good 
Strong plants, free from disease. SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED, 
VARIETIES: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wake 
field, Succession, Surehead, and Flat Dutch, 
PRICES: 500 for 75c (smallest order), 1,' 


009 to 
4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 10,000 and 
prices on larger lots. Cash 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 
Albany; Ga., (Headquarters) and Greenville, S.C. 














Megecds and purse of every 

1 be purchased in simplest 

cd to as different attachments 

it does perfectly all work 
soo garden. You shou 

your dealer to show 

ial booklets. 





selves. 






FOX HALL 
Wholesale Plant Growers, 





Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, Parsley and Tomato Plants. 

Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, har lily 
grown, from Long Island seed. 


FARM, 


Route 2, NORFOLK, VA. 


Improved Big buston 
Lettuce, $1.15 per 1,000; in 5,000 lots and over, 90c per 

1e0s, paced ase, F. &- b. ectolk. if you are anticipating? 
planting celery an omato plants, now is the time t hog g i S 
send in your order, as there is a brisk demand for plants pore killed, for each 400 pounds 
We have a large acreage devoted to growing of plants 
for large and small truckers, cultivating 200 acf*s our- 















“A farmer who is rich maybe can afford 
not to read The Progressive Farmer, but 
no farmer who is not rich cam” 

















nual catalog 
W. HALL, Marion Statten, Md. 


STRAWGERRY PLANTS—the kind it pays to grow. 
True to name Batts from ear prolific and Maryland twin 
corn, the prize winner for largest crops. M 

describes stock fully. Write today. JOHN 


free 32 an- 


—ponnd. 
MRS. JAMES G. 
_@ Wadesboro, N. C. 


A METHOD FOR THE WARMER 
SECTIONS. — 





(Continued from page 7.) 
crevices of each layer smooth over 
with salt, put close top on box and 
let it stay with perfect confidence, no 
matter what the weather does or 
how quick it does it after you get top 
on box. I have followed this method 
30 years and have never lost a piece 
of meat. . 


Rubbing with salt is done for two 
reasons: (1) It starts salt that it is 
packed in to dissolving at once, 
which it has to do before it can go 
in, and (2) it dissolves any fly-blows 
that may have been deposited. Of 
course every precaution should be 
taken to keep flies from getting to 
it, but this is a finishing touch at 
combatting them. Object in pack- 
ing a good lot closely, with crevices 
all filled with salt is to prevent its 
being affected by any change in the 
weather. I am sure an immediate 
rise in the temperature to 70 degrees, 
which is about as high as it ever 
gets here in winter months, would 
not hurt 1,000 pounds of meat bulk- 
ed as above before salt would get 
through it. Do not let it remain in 
salt, put up as directed above, longer 
than 21 days, unless hogs weighed 
more than 400 pounds. Do not pack 
until thoroughly cooled, but be sure 
and do not pack frozen, for it will 
spoil every time if packed frozen. 
J. W. HAMILTON. 
@ Houlka, Miss. 


IT PAYS TO CURE MEAT AT HOME 


T WILL pay a great deal better to 
try the following method of curing 
your own meat at home than to sell 
it to the market for 10 cents, and 
buy their pork, raised by unsanitary 
methods, paying 17 cents for it. 

My method of curing bones is this: 
After the hog has hung up over night 
—or long enough to be chilled—cut 
it in pieces, lay the hams, shoulders 
and breakfast ‘bacon strips on a flat 
surface; sprinkle a little salt, brown 
sugar, saltpeter and cayenne pepper 
on each piece. Supposing you have 
killed the night before, let your 
meat lie out until the next morning, 
making from 24 to 36 hours, then 
rub thoroughly with salt. Begin to 
pack your meat down, first by having 
a rat-proof box. On the bottom of 
this put some fresh sweet hay, then 
salt, then meat—alternating with 
hay, salt, and meat. If your meat is 
very large, let it stay in this box for 
five weeks. At each killing, have a 
separate box. I say each killing for 
if you have several hogs to kill, it 
is a waste to kill all at one time 
and have so much backbone, spare- 
ribs and sausage on hand, and, too, 
the children will be healthier to al- 
ternate their diet. 





Trim the hams round on the end, 
the shoulders blocky and square. If 
you trim close to the lean, the lean 
will not get so rancid. 

I think by being careful we can 
have as good breakfast strip as King- 
lam’s, which sells for 30 cents per 





BOYLIN. 





“THE BEST WAY TO CURE PORK.” 
NDER this head the Rock Island 
Railway is sending out the fol- 
lowing plan, recommended by Prof. 
H. S. Mobley, of Fayetteville, Ark.: 
A day should be selected for kill- 
ing when the temperature is low 
enough to insure a thorough cooling 
by the following morning, the hogs 
being dressed and hung up over 
night. 
On the morning of the day the 


gf meat make a brine as follows: 20 
gallons of rain water, 30 pounds of 
salt, 8 ounces of baking soda, 10 
pounds of brown sugar, 1 gallon of 
molasses (use good molasses, not the 


a 





adulterated kind). This fluid should 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


be boiled and skimmed in the morn- 
ing and left to cool in a shady place. 
When cool, add 5 ounces of saltpeter. 
Dissolve the saltpeter in warm water 
and stir thoroughly. 

The following morning cut up the 
hogs as usual, and pack in barrels. 
Put the sides of the meat or mid- 
dlings in the bottom and the should- 
ers next, and the hams on top of 
these, all with the skin side down. 
Weight the meat down well and pour 
the brine over until the meat is com- 
pletely covered. Then cover the top 
of the barrel with some good thick 
covering that will prevent evapora- 
tion. 


Look at the meat often enough to 
see that the brine has not evaporated 
so as to leave any meat exposed. If 
it should become exposed more brine 
should be added. The meat can be 
left in the brine indefinitely; but if it 
is desired to smoke the meat, it 
should be taken out in about six 
weeks. 


TO CURE HAMS OR SHOULDERS. 


O EVERY 100 pounds of hams, 
use 16 gallon of syrup, 13 pounds 


salt, 3 ounces saltpeter, water to 
cover. Boil all together, skim cool. 
Cover meat, let stay two to three 


weeks, not longer; hang up big end 
down. Smoke a little every day fora 
week. 

Has stood test for 40 years. I boil 
a pot of strong red pepper tea and 
put in it 4 pound borax, and while 
hot dip my meat into it for a minute, 
hang up in dark meat house. No 
covering, no bags. It sometimes 
molds. I wipe it off two or three 
times during year. 

Try it, it is fine as can be made. 

CHAS. LANDSTREET. 

Fort Payne, Ala. 

Editorial Comment: As stated in 
comment on Mr. Harrison's article on 
page 7, borax should not used. 





NOW iS THE TIME TO PLAN THE 
GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 23.) 
nected with the country village home 
I would urge your readers to give 
this subject merited consid~ration. 

Decide on the fruits and vegetables 
that will be planted and the location 
and area that will be given to each 
crop. Even if the soil was well ma- 
nured and plowed during fall or early 
winter, lose no opportunity now to 
add more fertilizer, re-plow, harrow 
and prepare for the reception of seeds 
and plants. This done, plantings 
may be made in the proper manner 
and at the right time as the season 
advances. Make no larger garden 
than you are willing to give the very 
Dest attention. Plant early and keep 
planting. Cultivate often and gather 
as fast as products are ready for use. 
My word for it, your table will 
abound with wholesome food, grocery 
bills will be greatly reduced and your 
physician will pay social rather than 
professional calls. 

A. B. McKAY. 

Mississippi A. & M. College. 





To prevent rabbits from gnawing 
fruit trees, at the bottom for about 
114%4 feet apply a solution of crude 
ereolin or coal-tar disinfectant with 
equal parts of water. It will turn 
milk white when water is added and 
can be applied with a whitewash 
or paint brush. I have read that 
lime in form of whitewash was also 
good but the creolin I have tested 
lately.—H. Eugene Fant. 





Rather than scatter the manure for 
the garden too thinly, put it on thick 
as far as it will go and then make up 
for a small plot by extra cultivation. 
The same manure and work on one- 
fourth will beat the same manure 
and work on half an acre.—David 
Townsend, Benton, Ark. 
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lowa and Kansas Corn Growing Farmers 
Ride in Automobiles At Your Expense 


URING the past two or three years there has been a lot printed in the 

papers about the number of automobiles owned by farmers in States 

like Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, the so-called ‘‘Corn States,” if you please. 

It’s a fact that no one can honestly dispute that these Iowa-Kansas farmers’ 

automobiles were bought and are kept running by money paid for their corn 
by Southern cotton growers. : ; 

If there ever was a time when the agricultural interest of the South 
needed to step and look a situation squarely in the face, it is this month of 
January, 1912. a ? : 

Most people are blue about the cotton situation, especially the plain 
cotton grower who grows little or nothi::g else. He is the hard-hit man, and 
he is going to keep on beirg hard Lit until he gets the single crop idea 
knocked out of his head... We don’ care what the particular crop is, but if 
any section follows the single croj: scea, no matter whether it be cotton, 
corn or wheat, that section is a siave @ that crop. You can’t hear the chains 
rattle, but the farmer whadepends a that one crop is a slave to it just the 
same. 

As a section of country, we are buying corn by the hundreds of millions 
of dollars direct. Our meat bill, largely a prsduct Of corn, adds other tens 
upon tens of millions. Other hundreds 93 sit! sas go for oats, hay, dairy 
and poultry products. Asa plain matzer of faci, the cotton- growing States 
are spending the entire cotton crop each and every year, and sometimes 
more, for these farm products that can all b# grown in our own territory, 
and at one-third to one-half what we are now paying. There isn’t one of 
these crops that we buy that, if we hand!e them aoa can’t be grown 
at a profit of from 100 to 200 per cent. Is there any “‘all-cotton”’ grower who 
reads this that will have the nerve to stand up and say that he can make 
such profits on even 15-cent cotton ? 

We have heard hundreds of times the statement: I can’t afford to grow 





wy 


corn.” It’s a mighty sorry farmer who can’t, for if the Lord ever made a 
country naturally adapted to corn growing, it is the South. 


We have watched this Boys’ Corn Club work with lots of interest. These 
boys have had to keep books on their crop, and know what it costs. We 
went over a list of their reports the other day. Costs ranged from 10 to 42 
cents per bushel. Let’s take 42 cents, the highest cost for a starter. 


How many of you cotton-growing, corn-buying farmers are getting any 
42-cent corn from your supply merchant? Isn’t it oftener 85 cents to a 
dallas cash, or $1.25 credit? These prices are facts that you have to face at 
“surtiy g-up”’ time. Is it any wonder that you have little or nothing left after 
aayeip yvur debts, those debts being largely made for corn and corn pro- 

‘itt, sedi as meat and meal? It’s true that fertilizer bills make some 
‘“n.sited cotton, but it’s more tye that the debts you owe your merchant 
fer 3am and corn products are a whole lot more “distressing.” 

%¥ a often that we can go back fifty or more years to progress, but 
tha’s where we now stand. Refore the civil war the South did not buy corn, 
mext, oats and hay from the North and West. It was all produced at home 
on the farms and plantations, and we have now got to get back to those 
“before the war’’ days if our agricultural South is to be permanently pros- 
perous. If the South will produce its own food crops, you will never see a 
convention held over the price of cotton. 

Let’s get back to these automobile-riding, corn-growing farmers. We’ve 
got nothing against them. e know, personally, quite a number of them, 
and they are fine people. There are a lot of them who have come to Georgia 
and are growing corn, oats and hay, which they sell to their cotton-growing 
neighbors at a big profit. We can’t for the life of us see where we of the 
South have got any call to furnish the Ilowa-Kansas corn-growing farmer a 
market so that he can take our cotton dollars to buy automobiles with and 
keep them running. Don’t you think it’s about . 





Time To Quit Paying Their Gasoline Bills 





ig takes gasoline to run automobiles. Every time you buy a bushel of 
corn, a pound of meat, a bale of hay, you are helping pay gasoline bills. 
Most of you don’t own an automobile. Why? You spend all the summer 
sweating over a cotton patch, so that you could get money to pay for corn— 
and at two to three times the price you could have made it for yourself. 

What the South needs in 1912 more than won Seto is a good old-time 
corn-growing ‘Tevival.’’ There isn’t any ‘‘mourner’s bench” at this revival, 
but there is a ‘‘corn bench”’ that it’s time for every corn-buying farmer to 
come up to, repent of his evil ways, and start to travel the road of real farm 
prosperity in the South; the road that has the cotton field on one side (bale 
per acre or better) and the heavy-laden fields of forty bushels per acre or 
more of corn on the other. That’s the rea! practical, useful farm religion, so 
to speak, that needs reviving, and must be revived on hundreds of thousands 
of Southern farms before the South can be permanently prosperous. 

We say the South. That means every single individual farmer in the 


South who is buying corn and meal, meat or hay. This revival has got to 


begin on your farm as well as on your neighbors; on Alabama farms as well 
as In South Carolina. 

Down on tHe Hastings Farm there is corn and oats and hay sufficient to 
feed every head of stock on the for a year or more. There are hundreds 
of acres of oats growing now. There are several hundred tons of hay, sur- 
plus to sell in addition to the nearly 600 bales of cotton made. Not a dollar 
of Hastings’ Farm money will be spent for hay and grain. We can’t afford 
to help pay the Kansas farmer’s gasoline bill, and we know you can’t. We 
would no more attempt to run the Hasting farm as an ‘‘all-cotton’’ farm 
than we would attempt to cut off an arm or leg. It would mean, in the 
course of a mighty few years, bankruptcy. It means the same to you. It’s . 
time to get out of the rut of all-cotton farming or near-all-cotton farming, 
unless you have no higher ambition in life than to help keep the Iowa-Kan- 
sas farmer’s automobile running. Let’s all get into a revival of this practical, 
common-sense farm religion—ii we may call it that—in 1912. 





OUR 1912 SEED CATALOGUE IS A HELPER 





HE seed catalogues issued by this house have always been different 

from other catalogues. The Hastings business is run to meet Southern 
conditions. Our catalogues help you to make more profitable crops. Our 
1912 annual catalogue is now being sent out. It’s the best one ever issued 
in or for the South. If you are a Hastings customer, one will be sent you, 
if you have not received it already. If you are not yet a customer, just 
send us a postal, asking for i+, and we will send it by return mail. 

If you are a grower of cotton, you certainly want to read page 11, under 
the head of “GET WISE ABOUT 1912 COTTON”. You may not agree fully 
with us, but it presents facts about the cotton situation that we have never 
seen in print. It states fully the causes of the “bumper” part of bumper 
crops, and why there wont be more than a fair average crop grown in 1912. 
You will be interested in the pages and illustrations covering the Hastings 
Farm and the work in the Test and Plant Breeding Grounds. 

Most of you have home or family gardens. ‘There are 41 pages, splen- 
didly illustrated, covering garden work and all kinds of vegetables. 

Page after page is devoted to profitable corn culture in the South and our 
Southern varieties, that have gone up as high as 214 bushels per acre in 


Georgia and 225 bushels per acre in Mississippi in the Boys’ Corn Club work. 

There are many pages covering Southern forage, hay and stock-feeding 
crops, the kind of crops that help keep the cotton dollars at home. The 
Hastings 1912 catalogue is one that’s really worth while, and there isn’t a 
Southern farmer living that can’t read it with interest and profit to himself 
and family. It’s free if you-ask for it. That’s all that’s necessary. A postal 
card request will do. Send now.’ 


We are intensely interested in seeing the South take its rightful pesition, 
the richest agricultural section of these United States. We welcome every 
move that leads to better farm methods in the South. We long to see the 
day come when there is no more one-third to one-half bale per acre cotton 
grown, no more twelve to sixteen bushels of corn per acre, no more pe 
the cotton crop for food preducts that we can just as well grow at home wit 
greater profit than we can 13 to 15-cent cotton. We want to see the day when 
the South produces every pound of her food crops, and has every cotton 
dollar stay at home. It’s with that kind of feeling that we wrote our 1912 
catalogue, and you will find that running all through it. That’s one reason 
why we tell you now that it’s a catalogue really worth while your reading, 
not as a price list, but as a book containing information of value to you. 











The most depress- 
ing thing to us, as 
we travel all over 


Flower Seed Free 


the South is the lack of flowers around the farm homes. It’s natural that 
the men folks think of and are more interested in the field crops of cotton, 
corn, etc., but it’s nothing more than right that the good wife or mother or 
daughter should have some flowers. Most.of them are interested in flowers, 
and it’s these little things that help make them more content with farm life. 





RTL EST 


It may be that the farmer husband or father has been too busy working 
for the Kansas-Iowa corn-growing farmer, and scraping up money to pay for 
the gasoline, to think about or have money to pay for a few flower seeds. 
You can get five packets of seed of beautiful, easily grown flowers, perfectly 
adapted to all parts of the South, free. Don’t say you can’t afford to buy 
flowers when you can get them free. It’s due the wife and mother to have 
flowers to help beautify the home surroundings. Our catalogue tells how 
you can get them free. Send now. Don’t keep putting it of until too late. 





| 


. G. HASTINGS & CO., Atlanta, Georgia 







































GILT-EDGED 
NVESTMENT 


, 8or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
readers of character and standing in their- 
respective communities, we shall be glad to 
send particulars concerning a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 7 per cent 
at least, with 8 or 9 per cent as a possibility. 
No large amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE F ARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











































































































































OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
Farms Wanted or Offered for Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man 1s per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 














It isin Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce, 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modérn railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
forthe general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops, ‘ 

We want more farmers along ou? lines, and to prove 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
illastrated, supported by signed statements from the 
men who grew the crops and raised the live-stock ; 
and tell how we can help find just the farm you 
want. Write TODAY. 

J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
279 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 











275-Acre Farm 
Last Year’s Income $6250. 


Cotton, grain, tobacco, peanuts, fruit and hay rais 
on this farm have made a fortune for the owner end = 
wants to retire; income last year was $6250; splendid 
farm, 150 acres level, extremely productive fields, 125 
acres in wood and timber (enough to pay forthe farm) 
70 fruit trees, excellent Iccation, near neighbors, school 
churches, stores, mail delivered; 2-story 8-room house, 

jure water, 50 ft. barn, four tenant houses, big coiton 

ouse, Many outbuildings; beautiful chestnut and oak 
shade; most delightful climate in the world—long com- 
ee summers, short, open, mild winters, chance of 
a lifetime at $7000, with cash payment of only $2500, bal- 
ance easy terms. Ask for Southern Catalogue giving 
complete details of this and other farms in the best farm- 
ing districts in the South, with traveling directions to 
reach them, copy free. Buyer’s railroad fare free. Sta- 
tion 1358. A. Strout Farm Agency, 51!7 Lithia St., 


Greensboro, N. C 
YONAH LAND tise2"scsss 
= ¢2 opportunity. Special 

inducements to fruit growers, dairymen, stockfiien, and 
poultrymen. A great demand for diversified farming. 
Some product to sell every month, close to market and 
st prices. Twenty odd tourist hotels in Habersham Co. 
Roth summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
lanta, on main line of Southern Railway to Washing- 

, D.C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 3500 bushels 
pples, netting .00. Equally as good for peaches, 
Del Ss, grapes, etc. The best of farming lands will pro- 
duce 1 to 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 109 bushels of corn per 
yacire, besides large crops of small grain and hay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
le schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. Prices 
hge from $5.00 to .00 per acre. Send for descriptive 
iphiet and price list. CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
ESTMENT COMPANY, Cornelia, Georgia. 


350 Acre Stock Farm $4,500, 
Near Splendid Market. 


190 acres in cultivation, creek-watered pasture for 75 
cows; 400,000 ft. timber ready for the ears variety of 
fruit, good markets for all products including poultry 
and eggs, convenient to neighbors, school, church, mail 
delivered; 2-story 5-room house, tenant house, barn, 
ultry house, granary; owner wants smaller farm. 
en at once only $4500, part cash. Full details and 
. traveling directions to see this and other farms, large and 
small, in Virginia, North Carolina and other Southern 
Wen page 84 wotpetiekg Catalogue 34, copy free. 
pay buyer's railroad fare. Station 1358. E. A. § 
517 Lithia Street, Greensboro, N. C. apt y 








The famous Piedmont 
section, northeast 
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100-Acre Farm, $1,800 
Tobacco, Grain and Dairy. 


Rare opportunity here,con ient to good size town with 
excellent markets and all antages; 50 acres in tillage 
easily worked and productive, spring-watered pasture 
for 15 cows and ‘large quantity wood and timber, fruit 
‘for home use, good 2-story house, barn 22x24, tobacco 
barn, granary, corn crib, poultry house, etc., if taken 
mow price is only $1800, part cash. Further details 
and traveling directions to see this and other farms in 
Virginia, No Carolina, and other Southern States, 
page 84 Strout’s F y; gue 34, copy free. Station 





Farm Catalo 
1358, E. A. Strout, 517 Lithia Street, Greensboro, N. C. 





Yazoo-Delta Piantations, 
‘ast Mississippi Alfalfa Lands, 


GALBREATH BROS. 


ruil Coast Truck and Farm Lands, 





A ONE-HORSE FARMER’S BIG 


SUCCESS. 


Energy and 
Will Do. 


HE LOT of the one-horse farmer 
has often been referred to as a 
hard one and justly so, too. 

I wish to make a few statements 
about what can be accomplished by a 
one-horse farmer, when he uses his 
time and energies in the right way. 
The first of March, 1908, I bought 
an old farm containing 46% acres 
with about 35 acres in cultivation. 
This farm lies fairly well, but has a 
thin soil, with red subsoil. It had 
been in the hands of tenants for 
many years, and was farmed princi- 
pally in cotton. It was rented when 
l bought, so I did not get control 
that year, and did not get the rents 
either. I paid what was considered 
a high price for it—-$30 per acre 
and the rents that year. 

Some of my neighbors remarked 
that I had made a bad bargain, and 
that by hard work and good man- 
agement I might make a living off of 
it. There was an old. six-room 
house, a small granary and a me- 
dium-sized barn on it; well-house 
also. In Jooks they all reminded 
one of Irving’s description of Rip 
Van Winkle’s buildings. The roof of 
the dweiling house was needing re- 
pairs, part of the weatherboarding 
had rotted out, all of the windows 
upstairs had either rotted out or 
were knocked out and the holes nail- 
ed shut with rough boards. The 
other buildings on the premises look- 





What Determination 


ed worse than the dwelling house. 
A family had lived on _ this 


farmeight years before the year I 


hougBt, who seemed to take delight 
ey ae down. This family kept 
tife landlord replacing window glass 
until he got tired and stopped it. 
When they left at the end of the 
eighth year there were 80 glass miss- 
ing, and about three-fourths of the 
fence which enclosed the garden was 
gone. 

I took charge of my farm the first 
part of the year 1909 as a beginner 
in housekeeping, but was engaged in 
other work and did not begin work 
on the farm until the middle of 
March. I had my farm paid for but 
did@-net have money enough to buy a 
horse and a cow. 

We have now lived here about 
three years, and have not only made 
a living, but have made money to 
spare each year. Nearly all of the 
work on the farm was done by my 
wife and myself. We farm a mixed 
crop, principally wheat, oats, corn, 
cotton and peas and soy beans. (I 
like soy beans better than cowpeas 
for feeding ,milk cattle.) 

We have tried to raise everything 
needed in the line of vegetables and 
fruits and have some to spare. We 
kept a good milk cow (at present we 
have two) and a number of chickens, 
which furnish us all the milk, but- 
ter and eggs needed in the home, 
and enough to sell to buy nearly 
everything needed in the house, such 
as groceries, clothes, shoes and a 
lot of furniture, including a $30 
sewing machine. From one cow we 
sald $66 worth of butter in one year. 
The game year we sold about $55 
veut of eggs. 

~T have tried to improve my farm 
by making all the manure I could, 
sowing cowpeas (I also tried clover 
last year but failed). I rotated my 
crops to the best advantage. Last 
winter I wanted to plow a ten-acre 
field better than it could be done 
with one horse, but my neighbors 
could not accommodate me to an 
extra horse, so I had to plow it with 
one. I first went one round with a 
turning plow, then changed plows 
and went a round in the same fur- 








WANTED 
Men to become independent farmers in Eastern North 
Carolina--The ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot.’’ Leads for large 








‘ REMPHIS, . . . e 


TENNESSER 


profits On small capital. Write for booklct. C, Van 
Leuven, 823 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, N. C, 


f 
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rows It took 


with another plow. 
me about 20 days to plow the field. 
I have done a lot of work to help the 
general appearance of my farm, such 


as hauling off rock, digging out 
stumps and cleaning up hedge-rows, 
ete. Our mail carrier told me that 
I had the best-kept farm on his 
route. The improvements I made on 
my premises were not a few. Need- 
ing a place to keep my wagon, bug- 
gy and my farm tools, I began on my 
barn by building a shed to one side 
of it 10x26, using the loft for rough- 
ness. I also made other improve- 
ments on it, and later I re-roofed it. 
Next I tore the old granary away 
and built another at a more conven- 
ient place. I used what lumber was 
good from the old building. On my 
house I made the following improve- 
ments: put in windows where they 
were out, re-roofed it, ran several 
new partitions, put in a number of 
new doors, built a pantry, painted 
several rooms and made a number 
of other minor improvements. At 
present I am re-weatherboarding it 
and intend to paint in the near fu- 
ture if nothing prevents. There were 
old-fashioned lightning rods up the 
chimneys. I had those taken down, 
used the old rods as far as they went 
and bought new rods for the re- 
mainder and rodded according to the 
modern method of rodding. I built 
a corn crib and buggy house this 
fall. After trying one year to keep 
milk and butter at the well-house 
and finding it a hard task, I went in 
the ground about 4 feet, walled it 
up with rock mortared together with 
cement and built a spring-house. It 
is an ideal place to keep milk and 
butter. it is not more than 125 
yards from the house. 

There was considerable cost con- 
nected with all that I named above, 
but I managed to pay for all with 
money I made off of my old farm 
and am practically out of debt--could 
have been entirely out if I had not 
seen fit to change horses during the 
time—and have not sold my cotton 
yet. Part of my building material 
I got off of the farm, but all of -the 
roofing material and lumber used on 
the dwelling house had to be bought. 

The greater part of the. work I 
did myself. It is not my intention 
to farm with one horse much longer. 
I am a reader of The .Progressive 
Farmer and get many good ideas 
about farming out of it. 

A. Q. ISENHOWER. 

Newton, N. C. 





GET YOUR INCUBATOR AND 
START IT NOW. 


(Continued from page 22.) 
bator must. be thoroughly cleaned 
with soap and water, after which, as 
soon as dry, it is in order to start 
over in its work of incubation. 

I have known some poultry raisers 
to place at the start an extra number 
of eggs in the machine to take the 
place of those that are found to be 
infertile at the first test, but this is 
a bad practice as the heat can not be 
evenly distributed in such an ar- 
rangement and it prolongs the hatch- 
ing period, which harms the chicks 
first hatched and chills the belated 
ees in removing the chicks. 

Any one who has an incubator and 
is ready to start it now may feel that 
he or she already has a respectable 
bank account and is upon the road 
for the establishing of a substantial 
competency. It is easy work as the 
incubator runs while you are asleep 
or engaged in something else sand 
five or eight minutes with the ma- 
chince twice a day is all the time re- 
quired. Start now and your incu- 
bator will do all the rest. 





A pretty good way to judge of a man’s 
character is by the way he meets his fi- 
nancial obligations... The fellow who is 
careless about paying his debts and who 
will not pay them if he can get around 
it is not much of a man. He may safely 


THE PROGRESS 


You Gan Buy the BEST 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE 


THAT WASEVER $7.50 AT YOUR 
MADE FOR ONLY ~/—— DEALER’S 


FARMER. 


You can clip horses, cows and mules with 
it. All progressive owners of horses 
now clip them in the early spring, 
and this is the machine bought every- 
where. This Stewart Ball Beariag 


Enclosed Gear Machine p25 another 
clipping machines skinned a mile 


for easy turning, fast clipping and dur- 
ability. ‘as all file hard, cut steel 
gears, enclosed, protected and running 
in oil. Get one from your dealer, where 
you can see what splendid value itis 
before you buy. Send a postal to ns fae 
valuable free treatise on the clip- 
ping of horses written by sixteen 
leading veterinaries. 





Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
157 Unio Street. Chicago , 


Ask for our catalogue showing ~ 
the world’s largest line of horse clip- 
ping and sheep shearing machines. 








TURHEYS, the best pure 
bred Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. May hatehed. 
Out of toms 28 Ibs.; hens in 
proportion. For particu- 
lars write 
TERRENCE V. BONE, 

Route 2, - 





Rutherford, - Tennessee 





S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
We have for sale some excellent cockerels, 
pullets and 2-year-old hens at $1, $1.50 and $2 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, - Landis, N. C. 





White Orpingtons 
_ Cook and Owens’ straiis. 
ing; 
1.50 


DONALD B. WHISNANT, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 
100 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 


pullets and cockerels for sale for 


f fi Pen 1, special mat- 
eggs $4 for 15. Pen 2, $2.50. Utility pen, 





immediate shipment. Eggs $1 
per 15. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, - - - Greensboro, N. C. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively. Eggs $1.50 per 15; Chicks 15c each. 


Breeding stock. 
CHOCKOYOTTE FARM, Weldon, N.C. 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Recks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
oth young and old. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, Amelia, Va. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
ean guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N: C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY 


A few EXTRA GOOD early hatched cockerels, 
$2 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. E. WHITSITT, Near Louisville, Ky., Austin, Ind. 

















BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS pee to nedeas —— 

now record is excel- 
BUFF LEGHORNS lent. Our birds are of 
RHODE ISLAND REDS the very best strains. 


Write f ircular: 
ROSE COMB BLACK MINORCAS and prices, * 
MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM, Blue Mont, N.C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


10 fine cockerels for sale, $2.50 to $5 each. 
A few extra good pullets, $1.50 to $2 each. 


Wm. Cary Brown, Box 229-P, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS winners N. C. State Fair 
1910 and 1911, Morganton 1911. Stock for sale. 
Eggs after January 10. Write your wants. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Ss. C. R. I. Red Cockerels 


Forty fine ones at $1, $1.50 and $2 each. 
They are beauties—every one. 


Cc. L. Broome, Aurora, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS and 
M. BRONZE TURKEYS EXCLUSIVELY. 


“‘Cooks strain of Orpingtons.’’ Some handsome show 
and utility birds for sale at reasonable prices. 


MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


M. B. Turkeys and Black Langshans 


Winners at Appalachian Exposition and 
State Fair. Poland China hogs. 


MISS ONA WATERS, Route 1, 

















Lebanon, Tenn. 





Equipped Farm, Borders Salt 
Water, 39 Acres, $3300, Part Cash. 


Everything to operate farm thrown in if taken at once, 
as owner has other business and wants to make quick 
change; splendid proposition; fields adapted to all crops, 
especially to strawberries, the big crop grown here for 
Baltimore markets; 80 apple, pear, peach and quince 
trees; borders salt water 500 ft.; overlooks Chester river 
and Chesapeake Bay; plenty of oysters, crabs, fish, etc. 
Mile to railroad, near all other conveniences; 6 room 
house, barn, granary, wagon house, cow barn, poultry 
house, hog house, horses, wagon, harness, all machinery 
and tools thrown in; price only $3300, part cash. Full de- 





be put down as a bad citizen in almost 
every respect.—Greenwood Journal 


tails and traveling directions page 79 Strout’s Farm Cat- 
alog 34, copy free. We pay buyer’s railroad fare. Station 
1358, E. A. STROUT, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dad 
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Law Talks for Farmers. 


By J. W 


- BAILEY. 








THE COACH-STALLION CASES. 





Be Very Careful About Signing Your 


Name to a Note, for You Will Al- 


most Surely Have to Pay. 


ESTERN horsemen have sold 
humerous coach stallions in 


the South at fancy prices, taking in 
pay therefor the notes of the pur- 
chasers. In several instances these 
purchasers, having become dissatis- 
fied with their bargain, have resisted 
payment of these notes. The ground 
of resistance has usually been false 
warrants, fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion—setting up the allegation that 
the stallion did not prove to be all 
that was promised for him. 

But the purchasers who resisted 
to the point of law have found cold 
comfort in the courts. It is true 
that in the latest case (Park vs. Ex- 
um) the Supreme Court of “North 
Carolina has granted a new trial— 
judgment having been given against 
the defendant purchasers; but there 
is no comfort in this, as this new trial 
was granted on a technical error in 
the court below. 

The explanation of the failure of 
these purchasers to escape payment 
of the notes lies in the fact that 
these notes were negotiable and in 
the hands, not of the original sellers 
of the stallion, but of ‘‘holders in due 
course.”’ That is, in the language of 
the court (Park v. Exum): ‘The in; 
strument is complete and regular on 
its face, and title thereto was ac- 
quired in good faith, and for value 
before maturity, and without knowl- 
edge or notice of fraud or other im- 
peaching circumstances.” It is the 
public policy to uphold negotiable in- 
struments in the hands of holders in 
due course. And even though the 
vendors of the coach stallions perpe- 
. trated fraud or false warranty, if the 
notes given by the purchasers were 
negotiable and were assigned by the 
vendors to a “‘holder in due course,’’ 
as above defined, the-fraud or false 
warranty is no defense as against 
these holders in due course. The 
Western horsemen evidently knew all 
the time what was coming, and, 
therefore, had their notes written in 
due form and promptly put them in 
the hands of more “innocent” par- 
ties. . 

it may seem that this works a 

ardship; but, on the other hand, 
consider how slow the current of 
general commerce would flow without 
negotiable instruments and the strict 


protection of’ the holders in due 
course against current claims and 
other defenses. 


CAN OUT-GOING TENANT 
MANURE? 

GEORGIA subscriber wishes to 

know ‘‘ what the Georgia.law is 

with regard to tenants moving stable 

manure. Can landlord prevent ten- 

ants from moving stable manure to 
another farm before they move?’’ 

In Bingham vs.. Overstreet (May, 
1907), the Supreme Court of Georgia 
said: 

“Manure made in the usual course 
of husbandry on a farm is so at- 
tached to and connected with the 
realty (land) that, in the absence of 
an express stipulation to the con- 
trary, it becomes appurtenant to and 


TEMOVE 


is treated as part of the realty 
(land). * * * And while the tenant 
may use the manure on the farm 


during his term, he has no right to 
sell it or to take it away, though this 
rule applies only in cases of agricul- 


tural tenants.”’ 
This, I may add, is the general 
rule in the United States; but in 


North Carolina it has been held (2 
Tred. L. 326) that “manure made by 
an outgoing tenant may be removed 


.by him in the absence of covenant or 
custom to the contrary, provided it 
is done before he gives up possession 
of the farm.’ ‘‘Whatever things,”’ 
says the court, “‘the tenant has right 
to remove ought to be removed with- 
in the term.’’ In North Carolina, the 
view is that manure dropped by ani- 
mals at large on the land is realty 
(land), but manure gathered from 
barnyards and stables in heaps (com- 
posts, ete.) made by the industry of 
the tenant is personal property and 
may be removed, provided it is re- 
moved during the term of the tenant. 

This is a good subject for landlord 
and tenant to have a definite written 
understanding on. 





WHERE A “NOTICE TO QUIT” IS 
REQUIRED. 


LAND-OWNER renting a certain 
piece of land to a renter for a 
term of one year, or for one crop 
rather, it being a plain contract to 
that effect, is the land-owner requir- 
ed by-law to give the renter 30 days’ 
notice or any notice at all to put him 
out of possession of the land when 
his contract expires? Or could the 
tenant or cropper cultivate the land 
another year on the same contract 
when he has had no notice to give 
up possession of the land? 
The tenart in this case does not 
live on the land. DB. 





Answer: Under these facts (‘‘a 
plain contract of renting a certain 
piece of land for a term of one year, 
or for one crop rather’’), the lan&- 
owner may eject the occupant “after 
his term has expired” as provided in 
Section 2001 of the Revisal of North 
Carolina, 1905. Demand must be 
made by the land-owner for surren- 
der of the premises before bringing 
action of ejectment. 

Notice, thirty days or more, prior 
to the termination of the year, would 
be required where the contract was 
not so plain, as, for example, where 
tenant has been ‘‘going over’? from 
year to year without definite renewal 
of the contract. The following is the 
statute: ‘‘A tenancy from year to 
year may be terminated by a notice 
to quit, given one month or more 
before the end of the current year of 
the tenancy; a tenancy from month 
to month by a like notice of seven 
days: a tenancy from week, of two 
days.’”’ (Section 1984, Revisal 1905.) 

The second question of the inguiry 
probably comes under this section: 
That is, no demand having been made 
by the land-owner for possession of 
the land, the tenant holds over into 
the second year, and begins to pre- 
pare for the crop; his tenancy there- 
upon takes on color of a tenancy 
from year to year, and the 30 days’ 
notice as provided in the statute 
would be required. 

The safe course is, to give the 1 \ 
tice as required. 





STANDING PAT. 


Your arguments for modern things with 
me cannot avail; my father reaped his 
grain by hand and thrashed it with a 
flail; then why am I to strike new paths 
and buy machinery? The methods good 
enough for dad are good enough for me! 
I want no hydrant by my house—such doo- 
dads I won’t keep! My father drew the 
water from a well three furlongs deep, 
and skinned his hands and broke his back 
a-pulling at the rope; and methods that 
my father used will do for me, I hope! 
Don’t talk of your electric light; a-.can- 
dle’s all I need; my father always went 
to bed when ‘twas too dark to read; I 
Want no books or magazines to clutter 
up my shack; my father never read a 
thing but Johnson’s almanac. A _ bath 
room? Blowing wealth for that ridicu- 
lous appears; my father never used to 
bathe, and lived foreninety years. I care 
not for your “progress” talk, “reform’’ or 
other tricks: my father never used to vote 
or fuss with politics; he never cared three 
whoops in Troy which side should win or 
lose, and I’m content to go his gait, and 
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Because-- Kitselman Fence}} 
COSTS YOU LESS Yexrssensisanetmamner ce 


4 small per cent above the actual cost of ma- 
terial and labor, Can you beat these prices? 


1134 cents a rod for 18 inch high Hos Fence. 

233 cents a rod for 47 inch Heavy Farm Fence. 
25 cents a rod for 60 inch high Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


EXACTLY FILLS YOUR REQUIREMENTS—Our large Catalog illustrates 
and describes 100 styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
You can select the kind and style of fence best suited to your needs. i 
We make prompt shipments and guarantee every rod to give Satisfaction. 
We use the best & 
WEARS BEST AND LASTS LONGEST cuaity’ of “open | 
Hearth steel wire, draw and galvanize it ourselves. Kitselman Fence has 
stoodfor honest value for twenty-four years. 


READ THE FOLLOWING LETTERS 
* I put up 300rods of Kitselman Fence 20 years 
ago. Every rod isstillperfectly good.” e 
EVERETT BEDINGER, Crestwood, Ky. 
“Nearly 20 years ‘ago I built corals for wild 
Texas cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens 
are still good although the fence is now on its 
f third set of posts. W.C. POWELL, Baird, Tex. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 84 CouncilSt. Muncie, Ind. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


NAME . .cccecccccceccccccccccce seccescecese 


TOW ..cccccevecceses cccccs cece 00000ee cone 


RF.D. State 








Strongest <— 
FENC 
Made 
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Fence and Barb Wire 


Hog, Field and 
Poultry Fencing; 
Light, Medium 
and Heavy Barb 
Wire. All kinds, 
all heights. 
Trust Prices 
Smashed. 


Made of DOUBLE 

STRENGTH Coiled 

Spring Wire. Re- 
quires tewer posts. Al- 
ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 





We are Eastern agents of large independent West- 


ner 




















ANC ve sell ry prices, only addi: 
Spal no err foaitraie erhreunt. "Sicinch sing Hoy Fence 
for every P 26-inch 18 1Aeuy | h 21 1-4c., zed Heavy Field 
>, G-inch stay, 33-inch 26c., 47-inch 32 1-4c., 
WE SELL DIRECT To THE FARMER Hinge Be Tan “Exira heavy _sduare mesh ‘poultry 
y -inch 3ic., 60-inc 3 ' r r 
AT DEALER’S PRICES, Siva ‘spool, Shipped. quick from Richmond, Va, 


h 
Write for FREE CATALOG of Fencing and Home and 
Farm Supplies. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
7S Shockoe Square, - Richmond, Virginia. 
“‘The South’s Mail Order House.” 


ye your own merchant and put the 
ealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
Avhere it belongs. Prices the lowest 
fever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Heg Fence, - = lic. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK. 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It's FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
x 72 Winchester, Indiana. 




















DURABLE 
CHEAP 








Bo: ROWN FENCES will outlast any othes 
B because of he-vier wires and thicker gal- 


vanizing. 160 styles for all purposes. 














wear my father’s shoes.—Walt Mason in | 
Collier’s Weekly. 


24° tame 48 in. 
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today to box _., 









wn Fences and Gates. 

Bargain Prices, 13c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your railway station.» Send today 
for catalog and free sample for test. 

The Brown Fence & Wire Company 

Dept. gg Cleveland, Ohio 









Best high carbon, rust-resist- 
ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
‘stretch over hills and hollows. 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. each $2.95 


Complete with latch & hinges 


















IDEAL FENC 


BY Republic Ornameniai Fi 
, combines beauty and utility. 2p 
Never eags or bulges, many 
beautiful patterns. Easily put MA} 
ap. Also fullline Higb Car- iif 
bon, tubular steel Farm Gates, 
Secure Free Catalog. il 


Republic Fence & Gate Co., SUM! i 
2 out 





arbed Wire 


three trated 
80 Rod Spool $1.50 

Buy direet from factory at wholesale prices. 
EE Oatalog of fences, gates, tools, etc. 


RORSEERI 
Aidt ach 
op RALEAANA EEL EAHY 
HALE 
WERHUCLEEPETEH ETE 




















Write 


. St, North Chicago, Ill. 
Mason Fence Co., Leesburg, O. 0. RB. St. No cago 






























* Why 
buy lumber for 
your farm when the 
price of one carload will 
pay for an ‘‘American’’ Saw 


Lumber. Dont Buylt- J pei Ray 


> 










/ a carload a day from your own 
grove? Be independent; increase 
your farm income. Make your 
own lumber; use what you need 
—sell what is left. And saw 
your neighbor's timber for him, 
too, at good profit. ‘“ Mak- 
ing Money Off the Wood Lot” 
is a book which tells the 
whole story. Let us send 
you a copy. Write 
to our nearest 
office. 






Latha Q a 















This portable machine 
cuts 2,500 feet per day 
with 6 H.P, 




















































AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
1502 ge ae Sect Rocketiotowe. Fis 




























“a Home-Grown Seed Can't 
“pe ~=Produce 
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We have 









SLATE’S .Tobacco Seed 


These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
; under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 


seed is taken out by our method. You secure 
seed that germinate, 


Why should you take chances with seed of 
doubtful value ? 
tested seed when the cost of securing seed like 
Slate’s is so small? Only one or two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop. 


This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm of the 
world, and we originated many of the finest tobaccos grown. 


the possibilities of your crop. Don’t be satisfied with any 
other but write us now for booklet and prices, 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Tobacco Like 

















Why risk home-grown un- 


all varieties. The use of Slate’s seed multiplies 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


















Hawkins’ Early Prolific Cotton 


For the Year 1911, 











Ninety days from coming up to open bolls by fair test—A 
record breaker of early maturing cotton. 





























May 26, Dropped in hills 12 to 18 inches apart. 
June 1, Cotton up and growing. 


July 15, Began blooming, taking it only six weeks after com- 
ing up. 


Sept. 1, Started opening. 

Oct.1, Fully matured and about all open. 

Note the cotton bloomed in about six weeks after coming 
up, ripened into bolls in ninety days after coming up the first 
of June and about all open by the first of October and soon 
out of the way of the frost. 

This cotton will not only do to scare off the boll weevil, but 
will do to plant after small grain. Grown and sold by— 


B. VW. Hawkins 


T 


Nona, Georgia. 














Cotton cannot 













best for the Wilt District. I have only 





Price $1 per bu. Terms cash, check or 





wait too long. ORDER TODAY. 


J. H. BENNETT, - - - - 


SELECTED COTTON SEED 


Bates, Cleveland, Cookes and Improved Five Lock Texas Wood. 
? beat for Sandy Land or i 
stay in the burs longer and with less deterioration. This variety has been proven 


ready for shipment in 2 bushel burlap bags with name of each variety printed on. 


P. O. order with order. I do not ship less 
than 2 bushels. Last season I could not fill near all my orders and you better not 


Texas Wood 
Light Fertilizing and will 


limited quantity for sale. My seed now 


Clio, Marlboro Co., S. C. 
































MAKE YUuUx GARDEN 
YIELD iTS LIMIT 


Plant thoroughbred seeds. Thor- 
oughbred seeds do not happen. 
They result from long and intelli- 
gent breeding. They produce 
big crops of the best vege- 

tables. Use Ferry’s, 

Bor sale everywhere, 
1912 SCED ANNUAL 
‘ FREE ON REQUEST | 
D.M. FERRY & C9., Detroit, Mich, 


aa 








COW PEAS Clay, Whip, New 


Era and Mixed Peas, 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, Amber 
and Orange Cane Seeds, Piedmont Long 
Staple Cotton Seed. Write for prices. 


Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 
TOBACCO SEED 


Kentucky’s Finest White Burley. Stand-Up and 
Long Leaf. Either variety, 25 cents packet, $1.00 
per oz. 








J. WESLEY GRIFFIN, 


Tobacco Seed Specialist, 
WARSAW, - - - - 





KENTUCKY 



















> BEST IN THE WORLD 

— Prices Below All Others 

: I will give a lot of new 
g— sorts free with every order | 
#- fill. Buy and test. Return if 
snot O. K.—money refunded, 


Biy Catalog FREE 
©) 


E000 SEEDS 


64 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
= tables and flowers. Send yours 
see andyour neighbors’ addresses. 

MWAY, = Rockford; Illinois 
























**Seed catalog time’’ 


is here and I have a beauty with color- 
ed illustrations and a free proposition with 
cash prizes which you willbe interested in. 


Send for_a copy today—free if you 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 


WALTER P. STOKES, Seedsman 


Dept. 35, Philadelphia. 


















Big Boll King Cotton Wins a Prize 


Greatest cotton on earth—gets ahead of 
the boll weevil. Write 


J. E. BUTTS, Route 2,- - Ethelsville, Ala. 





ry) 


PEAS and SOY 

As feed: un- N 

excelled, 
rich in protein. As fertilizer: stores ni- 
trogen. As crops: big yielders. These 
legumes fit into all systems of farming, 
Write us today about seed, and ask for 
our booklet on cow peas and soy beans. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 





SEED CORN, POULTRY AND HOG FARM 


Biggs 7 ear, Cocke’s and Marlboro prolific seed corn on 
the cob or shelled, $2 per bushel. 300 bushels for sule. 
We grow it for seed. Large White Wyandotte cockerels 
and-pullets. Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns. We 
will please you. 


W. J. GROOME & SONS, Route 3, Greensboro, N. C. 
WEEDLESS FIELD SEED 


is what we are trying to furnish our customers. FREE 
samples will convince you that we come pretty near 
doing it. Red, Mammoth; Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy, Vetch, 
Rape, ete. Write today. 

0. M. Scott & Son} 19 Main St., Marysville, 0. 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 
Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Secale, Tenn. 











Remember that when you buy of 
Progressive Farmer advertisers you 
get a square deal. We guarantee 
this, if when you write them you say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








ALL AROUND THE FARM. 








WORTHY AND UNWORTHY PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR STOCK. 


E HAVE been asked why we ad- 
vertise ‘“‘Zenoleum” and ‘‘Kré- 
so,’ and refuse to advertise condi- 
mental stock foods and patent medi- 
cines for live stock. The reason is 
plain and simple. We would adver- 
tise epsom salts, sulphate of copper 
or any definite substance, if the ad- 
vertisers made no false claims for it, 
just as we advertise nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of potassium. ‘‘Zeno- 
leum”’ and ‘“‘Kreso’”’ are simply coal- 
tar disinfectants, sold under a trade 
name. For example: vaseline is a 
trade name for petroleum, a petro- 
leum product. These disinfectants 
are sold merely as disinfectants, just 
as epsom salt is-sold as a purgative 
and nitrate of soda as a ‘“‘plant food.’’ 
Their composition is well known and 
the value of coal-tar disinfectants 
recognized and established, and no 
absurd or fraudulent claims made 
for them. They are effective, cheap 
and safe disinfectants for general 
farm use. There are vast and im- 
portant differences between standard 
medicines and proprietary articles, of 
which the composition is stated, and 
the secret patent medicines and con- 
dimental stock foods for which false 
and misleading claims are made and 
which sell for prices out of all pro- 
portion to their cost or their virtues. 





HOLDING COTTON 
BETTER PRICES. 


STILL FOR 


HILE I prize The Progressive 
Farmer very highly and have 
derived much benefit: from its pages 
during the several years I have read 
it, I am nevertheless holding the 
managers responsible for the fact 
that my cotton crop is still unsold. 
We are growing a bale and more of 
cotton per acre under your wise 
counsel, but are not selling it for 
12 cents a pound as yoy said we 
would. But perhaps the time in 
mind when that prophecy was 
launched has not been fulfilled; and 
so we will rest a little longer. Just 
now “we are at sea—not knowing 
whether to plant a light acreage, 
highly fertilized and thoroughly pre- 
pared or to plant extensively and 
pray for a disastrous crop year. A 
man who sells his goods for less than 
cogt is either a fool or a bankrupt. 
Dges any man imagine that there is 
ay profit in growing cotton at eight 
cents and under, as many. off-grades 
are now commanding? 
The writer in his early life heard 
‘a story of a farmer who owned 15 
acres of land and had two daughters, 
and that when one of the daughters 
married he gave her five acres and 
cleared more money farming the re- 
maining 10 acres. After a time the 
other daughter married and he gave 
her five acres more of his little tract, 
and cleared a still greater profit 


from farming the five femaining 
acres. This outlines our method of 


cotton growing begun two years ago. 
We gathered as much cotton from 12 
acres this year as we gathered from 
386 acres three years ago. Next year 
we will plant six acres and expect the 
same amount of cotton therefrom. 
Ts this method correct? 
Cc. W. BEAM. 
Cherryville, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: The Progres- 
sive Farmer, so far as we are able 
to recall, did not promise 12-cent 
cotton, although we did state. that 
in our opinion that price could be 
secured if farmers would market 
their their crops judiciously. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Beam will agree with 
us that farmers, as a class, have not 
done this, and, frankly, the crop was 
larger than we expected it to be. Still, 





Farmer which guarantees all its ad- 
vertisers, 


| we believe our correspondent is doing 
{ well to hold his cotton, for the sim- 


ple reason that present prices are 
lower than the size of the crop justi- 
fies. If only enough farmers had 
done as Mr. Beam has done, cotton 
would not now be selling at eight and 
nine cents. 

We are of the opinion, too, that 
if our friend is growing a bale to 
the acre he is producing his crop at 
a much lower cost per pound than 


when he grew only one-third as 
much. He asks if he is on the right 
track. Let us ask if he would be 


better or worse off if he had worked 
36 acres to produce the same number 
of bales. It strikes us that the man 
who raises a bale ef cotton to the 
acre can find some profit in his crop 
even at present prices—not the profit 
he should have, of course, but still 
a profit. Besides, the man who has 
got to the point of making such crops 
as this, is, like Mr. Beam, in position 
to hold his crop; and whenever the 
bulk of Southern farmers get to the 
point of doing this, such unreason- 
ably low prices as now prevail will 
be a thing of the past. 

The man who makes @ bale of cot- 
ton to the acre may fail to make a 
large profit some years, but, taking 
one year with another, he will find 
cotton growing a decidedly remun- 
erative business. 





HOW THE TELEPHONE HELPS. 


N MY neighborhood every family 

has a telephone and I know of noth- 
ing which has helped this community 
so much. From a “shack” of a school 
building they have risen to a nice 
painted building and the term which 
used to be four months is now seven, 
and the teacher’s salary is almost 
twice as large. There was no li- 
brary, now they have a small but weil 
assorted one, and the books are read 
with interest by everyone in the com- 
munity. An Improvement Associa- 
tion has been organized and the 
school ground is being worked on. 
The money was raised to build this 
house and all other funds needed for 
expenses, by plans talked over and 
planned over the ‘phone. They have 
a parents’ meetings over the *phone 
(we are all on a line). The number 
of pupils is small, but every child in 
the community of school age attends. 
Furthermore, the older sons and 
daughters are attending college. 

This is what the telephone has 
done for us and it will do the same 
thing for any community, I believe. 
You try it and see. 
MISS LORIEN ANNETTE CRAIG. 

Lancaster, S. C. 


WHAT YOU GET OUT OF A HOG. 


CORRESPONDENT wants to 

know the weight of the different 
cuts which may be obtained from a 
200-pound hog, live weight. 

Hogs are cut up differently, but if 
we take the manner of cutting up 
followed by the packer, the follow- 
ing weights of cuts may be expected: 
Site nisat- ..-.. sac. 66 to” 20 Tos. 
IAMS. his ss ae oreo 8 Oe Oe ae we, 
Shoulders ..........- 20 to 22 tbs. 
TATE! Sock ve seeasee- ob 20° 2E° IDS, 


133to 143 Ibs. 
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One Consolation. 


“Yes, Mis’ Lizzie,’ admitted Aunt Sal- 
lie, “I’s done work on.Sunday I oughtn’ 
to a done. I’s dahned stockin’s an’ pat- 
ched ol’ clothes some times, and all sich 
work. An’ oncet when some uf de neigh- 
bo’s come in, I tuck’n hid fum ’em. Dat 
was sho’ foolish, hidin’ fum de neighbo’s, 
when de Good Lawd could see me all de 
time. Still,” she added as an afterthought, 
‘“Dere’sS one consilation ’bout dat: Ef de 
Good Lawd do see yeh, He ain’t goin’ to 
go ’roun’ an’ talk about it.’ 








The Progressive Farmer is all right. It 
is to the farmer just what the Bible is to 
the preacher.—D. M. Gordon, Indian Trail, 
N. C. 








"aera eee Se ee 

The work you are doing is needed, and 
is of value entirely incalculable.—Rev. Cc 
L. Greaves, Hawkinsville, Ga 


Saturday, January 6, 1912.] 





[ TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 
THE WAY TOA GREEN OLD AGE. 


Dr. Arnold Lorand’s Twelve Rules 
for Keeping Young. 

R. ARNOLD LORAND, physician 
D to the world-famous Carlsbad 
baths in Europe, has written a nota- 
ble book called “Old Age Deferred,”’ 
(466 pages; price, $2.50; published 
by F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia). 
The book has attracted a great deal 
of attention and while perhaps too 
heavy for the average lay reader, is 
one that every country physician will 
be interested in, as well as others to 
whom medical subjects appear As 
a conclusion of his book, summing 
up the arguments ne has made, Dr. 
Lorand presents what he calls “The 
Twelve Commandments for a Green 
Old Age.” The observance of the 
following dozen rules, he says, is 
necessary, if a person would keep 
young: 








Ne 

To be as much as possible in the 
open air, and especially in the sun- 
shine; and to take plenty of exer- 
cise, taking special care to breathe 
deeply and regularly. 

i. 

To live on a diet consisting of: 
meat once a day, eggs, cereals, green 
vegetables, fruitcand raw milk of 
healthy cows (as much as the stom- 
ach will permit); and to masticate 
properly. 

il. 

To take a bath daily; and in addi- 
ticn, once a week or once every two 
weeks, to take a sweat bath (if the 
heart can stand it). 

iv. 

To have a daily action of the 
bowls; and in addition, to take a pur- 
gative .once a week if there is any 
tendency to constipation. 

V. 

To wear very porous underwear, 
preferably cotton; porous clothing, 
loose collars, light hat (if any), and 
low shoes. 

IV. 
To go to bed early, and rise early. 
Vil. 

To sleep in a very dark and very 
quiet room, and with a window open. 
Vail. 

To have one complete day’s rest 
in each week. 

_ FX. 

To avoid mental emotions, and also 
worries about things that have hap- 
pened and cannot be altered, as well 
as about things that may happen. 
Never to say unpleasant things, and 
to avoid listening to such, if possible. 

X. 

To get married; and if a widow or 
widower, to marry again; and to 
avoid sexual activity beyond the 
physiological limit, as also to avoid 
a total suppression of the functions 
of these organs. 


XI. 
To be temperate in the use of alco- 
hol and tobacco, and also in the use 
of coffee or tea. 


Xil. 


To avoid places that are overheat- 
ed, especially by steam, and badly 
ventilated. 





COMING FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 


Texas Land Exposition, Houston, Tex., 
January 15-28. 

Tennessee Horticultural Society, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., January 25, 1912; Secretary 
and Treasurer, C. A. Keffer, Knoxville. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association, 
Nashville, January 26, 1912; Secretary and 
Treasurer, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Tennessee Bee Keepers, Nashville, Jan- 
uary 2, 1912; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. M. Buchanan, Franklin. 

Alaban.1 Horticultural Society, Jasper, 
January 25-27. P. Williams, Auburn, 
Secretary. 





The boy who runs a gasoline engine is 


SAVE HARD WORK 





MAKE A SULKY PLOW OF YOUR 
WALKING PLOW 


Attach a Western plow sulky to your regular walking plow 
end ride. Fits right or left wood or steel beam plow. Levers 
give perfect control in any soil. 10 days free trial, fully 
guaranteed, sensational price, Write today for particulars. 


Western Implement Co., 800 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis, 





Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8 to 40H. P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 





Feed Crushed Oyster Shells for winter eggs, 
100 pounds 55c; 500, $2.2: Breslauer, 


o . 


Lachiotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S.C. 








Catalpa ‘‘Speciosa.’’ Beautiful fast-growing 
useful shade trees. Eight, ten feet, 50c down to 
20e. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f. 0. b. Georgetown, 
S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on application. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand $35. Combined 
course $65. Subjects taught by specialist) .Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School,Greens- 
boro, N. C., for literature. 





Three-horse reversible disc plaw sale. Never 
been used: Reason for selling, changed my n1o- 
tion about cane Cost $45. Willtake $28.50. 
G. E. Tucker, Carlisle, S. C. 








BREEDERS CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type atthe rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents, 
ete. Each word, number, or initial (includ- 
ing name and address) counted as a separate 
word. Send cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost $1600 for 
postage alone to send your ad. by letter to 
each home to which we carry it at this low 
rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


Ma wins 
LIVE STOCK. 














Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs for sale. 1. J. 
Davis, Eidson, Tenn. 





Thirteen choice Duroc-Jersey pigs. Garland 


Smith, Conover, N. C 





Five registered Angora goat bucks for sale. H. 
C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 





Berkshire pigs; thrifty, prolific, best breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





For sale—Duroe Cherry Red Hogs, al ages, 
and Buff Turkeys. D.A.Covington, Gibso N.C. 





Berkshires of the richest_breeding; all ages. 
Write your wants. W.M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 


N. 





Thirty-five nice Berkshire pigs for sale cheap. 
$3 each. State farm strain. N. E., Hayes, Du- 
prees, Va. 





Wanted—Common old field goats, preferably 
yearlings and females and bred. Dr. Schroeder, 
Bumpass, Va. 





Duroc-Jersey pigs out of registered prolific 
sows that have farrowed 47 pigs in one year. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Registered Duroc hogs and pigs at reasonable 
prices. Choice Orpington cockerels $2; eggs $1 
tor 15. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 





Wanted—Three pure blood Angora rams two 
to three years old, that have been bred to pure 
buck. L. C. Lawrence, Marion, Ss. 





Fine pure bred D. S. Shorthorn Polled Durham 
bull for sale at a bargain. Registered and ready 
for service. David Jones, Danville, Va. 





First check for $25 gets pedigreed two year 
Duroc-Jersey Boar, will exchange for pure bred 
Jersey or Guernsey bull calf. Edmund Palmer, 
Ferguson, 8. C. 





Oakwood Berkshires, Premier Longfellow and 
Lord Premier blocd. Pigs two to four months 
old. Allregistered. J. Will Propst & Bro., 
Sutherland, Va. 


Holsteins—-This breed holds the world’s record 
for milk and butter. Don’t you want that kind? 
Siock of all ages, both sexes, for sale by Jones & 
Loomis, Newport News, Va. 








Angus Bull Calves—Five registered Aberdeen 
Angus bull calves for sale from 6 to 12 months 
old, price $50 to $65 each, nice ones. Herman L. 
Page, Dulwich Farm, Dearborn, Va. 





Bull Terrier Puppies. Exceptional beauties; 
males $15, females $10. Prefer to exchange for 
chickens, sheep or other stock. Senton appro- 
val express paid. Geo. E. Nuessner, Route 3, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Half German Coach Stallion, 3 years old, black; 
sired by. Albono, sold for $3,200 by German Coach 
Horse Co. Reg. No. 4097. Will sell at once for 
$350 f. o. b. Mocksville, N.C. Write G. B. Foster, 
Box 370, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Am offering a most excellent lot of Berkshire 

pigs from 2 to 4 months old, Masterpiece, Long- 
fellow and Biltmore strain. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. L. Vaughan, Windy 
Heights Farms, Sycamore, Va. 


Four-year-old Jersey bull for sale. One of best 
in state. Two of his sisters made over thousand 
pounds of butter in year. Seventy others that 
made fourteen pounds week. immune to ticks. 
$100. R. E. Mason, Greenwood, S. C 


Registered Essex serv ice boars, sows in farrow 
and pigs. Pure bred Poland China pigs; grade 
sows in farrow; pigs for pork. Angora goats. 
Reversible and right hand Disc plows; Wyan- 
dotte, Brown Leghorn, Barred Rock, Rhode Island 
Red poultry. Mammoth Bronze ‘turkeys. All 
cheap, satisfaction or money back. J.E. Coulter, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Pure extracted Melilotus Honey Bee supplies. 
Sample forstamp. William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 
For sale—Wagner Motorcycle. Perfect condi- 


tee. Bargain, $125. B.C. Dillon, Taylor’s Store, 
a 


























To farmers—Keith Phosphate Lime will save 
half your guano bill, rectify the soil, decompose 
all vegetable matter ready to produce another 
crop. It will add 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. to 
your yield. About one-third cost of guano. For 
price, testimonials and terms, write B. F. Keith 
Company, Wilmington, N. C. 





Apples—Why not buy direct from the orchards, 
and save the middleman’s profit? Prices per 
barrel f. 0. b., Lenoir, N. C., as follows: Royal 
Limberiwig, per bbl. No 1, $3.75, No. 2, $3.50, 
Graggs, per bbl. No.1, $3. 75, No 3.50: Ben 
Da per bi bl., te 1s $3.7 75, No. 2 : Red Lim- 
bertwie, per bbl., No. 1, $3.75, No. 2 $3 25; on ap- 
proval, C. 0. D. if preferred. Compare these 
prices with store prices. Please order at once if 
you want some. Flat Top Manor Orchards, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. An honest pack. 



















POULTRY AND EGGS 


Fine S. C. R. I. Reds. "agai cockerels. Joseph 
Lee, Jr., Landrum, S. C 








For Sale—Buff Orpingten - and cocker- 
els. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 





Pure bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, trio $10. 
Graves Vilia Farm, Wilson, N. C. 
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For sale—A few choice R. C. R. I. Reds, roos 
ters at $1 each. Registered Berkshire pigs 
weeks old, $8. Scotch Collie pups, good drive 
$5.00 each. W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 











































REAL ESTATE. 
Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 








Fer sale—Two good farms. J. W. Creech, Go 
man, N. C. 





_I want several hundred acres cheap land. 
Farms for rent. Box 128, Dunn, N. C. 





North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what you 
want. O.F. Morris, Real Estate, all lines. Rock- 
mart, Ga. 





Small farm right near good school, for sale 
cheap. Write for better description, and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 





Rent free—Two hundred and thirty acre farm, 
Chester County, S. C., till December, 1912, with 
option at $13.50 per aere on easy terms to good 
white farmer. R: E. Hinman, Mt. Vernon, Il. 





Alabama Black Belt Farms grow all crops, and 

are the best in the South for stock, hay and forage. 

Prices around $10. Great opportunities for the 

investor and home seeker. Farms up to 5,300 

hg List. R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Wilcox 
0., Ala. 








Farm forsale in Randolph County on Deep 
River near the Guilford County line. Contains 
355 acres. One-half in cultivation, rest well 
timbered. Will sell asa whole or divide into 
smatler farms. Apply to J. R. Coltrane, Randle- 
man, N. C. 4 





A beautiful farm for-sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world, fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars, 
address Sam: el P. Woodeock, Salisbury, Wico- 
mico county, md. 





Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cotton, general farming, stock raising, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Elevated 
country; good water. $5 to $10 per acre. Terms 
one-fourth cash, liberal terms on balance. For 
illustrated folder and maps sent free, address Geo. 
Kilborn, See’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper 





Rose Comb Rhode Island ig eed $1. Mrs. 
J. H. Henley, Route 1, Sanford, N. 





White Wyandottes and Single Comb White Leg- 
horn, $1 each. Mrs.J.O.Deal, Granite Fails, N.C. 





Large strain Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. None 
— wa Toms $6. Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, Va 





S. C. Brown Leghorn chic kens, heavy strain 
layers one dollar each. Pearce, South 
Mills, N. C. 





VYorld’s best for the money. Buff Leghorn 
and White Rock cockerels. Wooley’s, Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Poultry Supplies: Incubators, Brooders, Feed, 
ete. Price list free. Carolina Poultry Supply 
Co., Landis, N. C. 





Minoreas, Wvyandottes, Orpingtons, 500 cock- 
erels and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





Wanted—Large quantity of live quail for stock- 
ing purposes in State ef North Carolina. L. W 
Jackson, Mocksville, N. C. 





Large White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets, 
$1.50 each. Guaranteed to please. Groome & 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C 





Few White Holland Toms left at $2.50 each. 
Also White Wyandotte cockerels at $1 each. J. 
F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds Cockerels $2; 
a ee $1; 13 eggs $1. i x ae guaranteed 
yo 3 Redfern, Peachland, N. 





Mammoth Pekin Ducks, $4.50 pertrio. 10 black 
Langshan hens, one cock $15. White Leghorn 
cockerels,$1.25, Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Buy Mosley’s Barred Rocks. They are better 
than ever. Cockerels $2.50 up. Catalogue free. 
R. G. Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Several hundred hens for sale at a bargain. 
White Leghorns and R. I. Reds. Some hand- 
some cockerels—all well bred. Luberger Pig & 
Poultry Farm, Concord, N. C. 








For sale—White, Wyandotte pullets and ‘cock- 
erels. _ ‘‘Fishel strain,’ “‘The World’s Best.” 
From $2.50 to $% each. Knight’s Poultry Yard, 
Honea Path, S. C. 





Hardy White Holland turkeys $8 each. Prem- 
ium, Va. State Fair. Lmenaay ~ oe strain White 
bg ng (prize winners) $3 each. Mrs. Frank 

C. Morris, Trevilians, Va. 





For sale—Exhibition Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Eggs records. Cheap cash. French 
Poodle pups—ideal Christmas presents. Chas. 
FE. Coltran, Greensboro, N. C 





Kellerstrass White Orpingtons $3. each. 
Good ones. Eggs 15c each. Runner ducks $2 
®ach. Eggs 15 for $1. White Runner eggs 
$3 per 15. Best stock only. Munnimaker 
Poultry Farm, Normandy, Tenn. 





White Leghorn, 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibition ‘and breeding birds for sale. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 





Bargain Sale of Cockerels—S. C. White Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, S.C. Brown Leghorns, 
S. C. Black Minorcas, Buff P. Rocks and Black 
Orpingtons, all of the best breeding and will sell 
cheap. Write for what you,want. W. B. Spear- 
man, Social Circle, Ga. '* 





White Orpingtons, Lawrence Jackson strain. 
We have about twenty pullets and a few cock- 
erels that we must sell to make room. No culls, 
but good birds from big cee laying strain. Price 
two dollars each. Eggs for hatching in season. 
J. M. Archer, Stanley, N. C. 





$15 Course of Instruction in home and com- 
mercial candy making for $1. J. E. Rue, Little- 
ton, 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 40- 
pound feather beds at$10. The Stokes Furniture 





not the boy who runs off the farm. 


Bargain Sale. Am overstocked and will sell 
nue the following breeds: S. C. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, S. C. Black Minorcas, 
iiie Wyandottes and Buff P. Roeks. Write for 
whatyouwant. Satisfaction guaranteed. Social 





Bo., Burlington, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cleveland — Seed $1 bu. 
Andrews, S. C 





























































Alex. Bailey, 





Appler Seed Oats a sale. Vinedale Farm, 


Route 2, Tarboro, N. 





Wanted—Peas and soy beans. Watauga Valley 
Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Soy beans. Any quantity. Best a now 
Burrus & Company, New Bern, N. C 





Good Cow Peas forsale. Prices reasonable; 
different varieties. J. A. Shuping, Morganton, 
N. C. ; 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants $1.25 per thousand; 
large lots cheaper. Dixie Plant Co., Hawkins- 
ville, Georgia. 





Wanted—Quotations cow peas, Amber, cane 
seed, Velvet beans, peanuts, collard seed, Soy 
beans. Mauldin Bros., Cairo, Ga. 





Plant Simpkins’ Cotton Seed—One_thousa1 
bushels at 75c f. 0. b. Sumter. Send M. O. wi 
order. L. I. Strauss, Sumter, S. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Celery, Cauliflower, Leftuce, 
Strawberry, Blackberry and Sage plants. Rhu- 
barb, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish sets. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. - 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultiv ation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
$9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield pibeomend 
Charlotte, N.C. 





Write to James Ray Geraty, Yonges Island, S. 
C., to explain how to get 3000 frost proof cabbage 
plants for $1. A very attractive and _ profitable 
proposition to merchants, farmers and everyone 
owning a garden. 





Cabbage Plants—Open air grown and frost 
proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for 
$4.25. Varieties. Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Augusta 
Trucker, Flat_ Dutch. Now ready. H. E. Simp 
son, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 





Write to James Ray Geraty, Yonges Island, 
C., to explain how to geta selection of cabbag 
plants, strawberry plants, asparagus reots and 
16 varieties of seed free and make $1.40 cents for 
yourself. A very attractive and profitable propo- 
sition to everyone owning a garden, merchants 
or farmers. 





Long Staple Cotton—“To know it, is to grow 
it.” Seed intensively cultivated, pure bred and 
selected by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture who ad- 
vises its trial. Supply searce. Order early. 3 
varieties, also 5 short staples at farmers’ figures. 
Valley View Seed and Stock Farm, Route 3, Sen- 
eca, S. C., H. Eugene Fant. 





Now ready for the trade good Cabbage Plants. 
Frost proof. All varieties $1 per 1,000; 85c a 1,000 
. for 4,000 ormore. Jouannet’s Early Giant Argen- 
teuil Asparagus Roots, one year and two years 
old, $4 per 1,000; $1 per 100. Plants are tied in 
punches of 25. Low rates by Southern Express. 
Alfred Jouannet, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 





From our special strain of cold-weather-hard- 
ened Wakefield plants you can have white-head 
cabbage the last of April, if set out in rich soil.in 
January. Price reduced to $1 per thousand. 
Four thousand or more at 90 cents per thousand. 
Save money by getting your neighbors to join 
ee with an order. Oakdale Plant Co., Marshville, 

te 





Cabbage Plants forsale. Large, stocky and 
healthy, free from lice and disease. Will stand 
any cold subject to our climate. Guarantee satis- 
faction. Cultural directions if desired. Single 
1000, $1.25; 2000 or over $1.00 per 1000. Low prices 
on large orders. Early Jersey Wakefield, Chere 
leston Wakefield, Succession, ete. W. L. Kivett, 
High Point, N. C. 


Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz: Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz: Curries Rust Proof, Black and 
Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow peas, Table 
peas, chufas, peanuts, viz: Spanish, Valencia, 
Virginia. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs, ete, 








Cricle Poultry Yards, Social Circle, Ga. 





Z. M. L. Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. C, 
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“ELECTROID” ROOFING 















iply - $1.35 per square 
2ply - $1.65 per square 
3 ply - $2.00 per square 


Freight paid at your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement and 
directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, 
and is recognized as the standard and best roofing of 
the kind. Write for samples, or, better still, send 
check, express or amet order for your ig aia 
ments. : : : “ ~ $ : 



































| Carolina Portiand Cement Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 











Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 





Not over $2.50....... 3c Over $30, not over $40 . . 15c 
Over $2.50, not over $5 . . 5c Over $40, not over $50 . . 18c 
Over $5 not over $10... 8¢ Over $50, not over $60 . . 20c 


Over $10, not over $20 . . 10c Over $60, not over $75 . . 25c 
Over $20, not over $30 . . 12c Over $75, not over $100 . 30c 
Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 











The safest : and most convenient way to carry money, when travelling, is to have 
your money in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY'S TRAVELER’S MONEY 
ORDERS. They are self-identifying. “Chey cost so little and el so conv ee eng dete 
cannot afford to run the risk of carrying currency. You are always worrying abou 
losing your money. No risk—no worry with SOUTHERN E XPRESS TRAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDE RS. Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merc handise, moncy, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOU THERN E XPRE SS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 





' You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or clentors 
into dazzling ae with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
teel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 

ght like any kerosenelamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS .WANTED EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 


An opportunity of a life time, work 
all or spare time. "Experie ence unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
dent. Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept.2. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


fate ONLY $10.00 

logue 

Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 

this 3- year- guaranteed bug ogy. 

Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
5.00 un; Farm Wagons $40.00 


up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co.,¢ 


Dep’t 962 East St. Louis, Ill. 





‘ 
















































































Different than all 
others and better be- 
cause of the double 
gears, big oil boxes, 
drop-forged wrist pin, 
removable bearings, 
center lift. No side 
strain, no noise. Big, 
heavy -_ powerful. 

8, 10,12,14,16, 18, Of 
diameters. Send for cata- 
log. Also feed mills, pump 
jacks and gasoline engines. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. ] 
=. 






¥0 lj 570° 10 ADA 
and Silk Lining 
for Your FREE FREE 


EES if you never sold a dollar's worth of goods in yam coda ie Varedife, 
Etats to$10 a day selling our made-to-order suits and pants. 


= This Is Your Chance to Make Money 
We sell suits from $3 to $10 aes s than 
m™ other hous 03, give better tailoring, mak 
othe: 


o 
not fail—our line is the« only lta 
where you can give satisfaction 
or money refunded. Itis a snap 
to sell Regal Tailoring. 


BIG MONEYEASY WORK 
We start you Free. Send 
for samples now.’ We will back 
you with our capital and experi 
ence—you do not need money— 
we will instract you and you 
can commence making money at 
once. Send us your name and 
address now and sn outfit larger 
than al] others — with newest 
samples, large fashion plate, tape 
measure and everything neces- 
A sary will be sent you FKEE, 7 
You can get your own sult at Inside prices 7 f 3 E 
and wo will line it with silk absolutely 
Besides, we give many valuable premiums free to our agents, 
Write today for full particulars and receive exclusive terri- 
tory. The greatest chance ever offered to make big money. ESS two days. He 
REGAL TAILORING CO., 514 iegal Building, CHICAGO, ILL. says: “Best seller I ever saw.” Get in the game, 
Write at once for terms - oe. sample to workers, 










We prepay 
Express 
Charges 








234 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 


AGENTS S36 A WEEK 


Hundreds of Agents coining money. 
worth of Bao 
for the price of 
one. Drop 
m forged from 
finest steel. 














eur 
) Garments. 

















DON’T SPEAK ILL OF THE 
TEACHER 
(Continued from page 15.) 

sion that she was a usurper and not 
capacitated to fill the place. They 
showed a mutinous spirit, and mor- 
tified her constantly by bringing up 
the former teacher. She could 
neither teach nor control them prop- 
erly, and at the close of the term re- 
signed the place. She was well edu- 
cated, refined, amiably disposed and 
conscientious, and no doubt would 
have made a fine teacher, but for the 
lamentable fact that parents had 
harshly criticized her in the pres- 
ence of their children. 

Map. Go BM. RUst. 
Pelican, La. 


BRIGHTENING THE WINTER 
DAY 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


HAT is more cheerful on a cold 
wintry day than a fireplace 
with a good big log fire in it? How 
much those people miss, who never 
see the bright red coals, but must be 
content to feel warm! Then for 
night, add a real good bright light 
({ would emphasize this point), a 
few good books, magazines and 
newspapers, and, perchance, a piece 
of fancy work. 

And flowers—how they brighten 
up aroom! For only a few cents we 
can get bulbs of the Chinese sacred 
lillies which can be planted in glass 
bowls with pebbles and water, and in 
a few weeks they will much more 
than repay us for our trouble and 
expense, with their fragrant flowers. 
The Chinese, primrose is another of. 
the winter flowers I am partial to, it 
being -nearly covered with pretty 
white or pink blossoms the whole 
winter. 

So much for the room. Now what 
are we going to do in this room on 
the afternoons and long winter even- 
ings? I am going to suppose that 
there are small children in this home 
as there are in my own. ‘The pantry 
shelves are well filled with fruit and 
vegetables and as much of the winter 
sewing has been done before cold 
weather as could be. For the past 
three or four years, on one of the 
beautiful autumn afternoons, we 
have taken our children in a buggy, 
three or four miles into the country, 
to hunt hickorynuts. How we all 
enjoy this, and how much more we 
enjoy the nuts when we crack them 
some rainy day, from all having help- 
ed gather them! This pleasure we 
did not have last fall as the nuts 
were so scarce near us. 

Then there should be the bags of 
popcorn and peanuts. Many a long 
afternoon for the children can be 
shortened with them. Of course, the 
mother cannot give all of her time to 
these childish pleasures, but she can 
look up once in awhile from her work 
and say something to the children 
or offer some suggestions for their 
play just to let them know that she 
is taking an interest in what they are 
doing, and how much this counts! 
They can blow soap bubbles and play 
lots of little things right in the room 
; » her. Some afternoon just say 
t@ tHem: “Come along, children, and 
w@ will go into the kitchen and make 
soMe candy.’ See how their little 
eyes will sparkle! I am sure there 
will not be a dissenting voice. 

I remember yet how good the 
sweet potatoes tasted which our fa- 
ther would roast in the ashes on long 
cold Sunday afternoons. 

I know a home where the little 
ones are now all grown-ups, but they 
still have their bags of nuts and pop- 
corn. When their friends drop in to 
see them in the evenings, these little 
things help out very much in ‘whil- 
ing the time away.’’ 

I must not leave this subject of 
entertainment without mentioning 











THOMAS MFG. 00. 3055 Wayne Street, DAKTON, ou 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ' 





Busy asphatt diggers in Trinidad Lake 
You know how sap keeps a tree 
alive and strong and defensive 
against weather. Trinidad Lake 
asphalt does the same in 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


The Kant-leak Kleet defends the 
-oofing-seams against weather without 
tement. Prevents nail-leaks. w 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
*¢ smooth surface guaranteed roofing 

sith Kant-leak Kleets packed in the 


Book and samples. hf 


Paving Company 


Lergest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


orci Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 








> Cross-section bam Model Roofing 











: Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Tria! Package !s Mailed to Everyone Who 
Writes. 


A. L._ Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of making 
a hew kind of paint without the use of oil. He 
ealls it Powderpaint. Itcomes in the form ofa 
dry powder and all that is required is cold waterto 
make a paint weather proof, fire proof and as 
durable as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he wili send you a free tri: al 
package, also color ecard and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day. 




















IMAKE YOUR MONEY 
WORK FOR YOU 


your savings in dividend-paying 
sand bonds. We sell gilt-edge secur- 
ities of sound, safe and prosperous banks 
in North Carolina and South Carolina for 
eash or 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


No speculations but a reliable investment. 

We also sell State, County and Municipal 
bonds, and first mortgages on improved 
realestate. Full information free on re- 
quest. Write us NOW. 


SAVINGS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


45 8. TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


As Low as $10 


And any boy can operate it and earn the price of 
this saw in two days easily by contracting to 
paw lumber, firewood, lath, fences, posts, etc., 
fer neighbors, 


Hertzler & Zook 


Portable Wood Saw 


is positively y chagpent oma} best. Guaranteed 1 

ond protects you. 

Earn Biricuy ta factory prices—you save Tob. 

rofits. Stick sits low—saw 

draws on immediately machine 

tarts—ensuring ease of opera- 

tion. Only $10 saw to which 

table can be 

adde refunded 

and freight paid both ways 

if unsatisfactory. Write for 
catalogue. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 5, Belleville, Pa. 
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ROCK and RYE 


he Finest Flue-Cured 
Tobacco that’s grown 
in the famous Pied- 
mont section of North 
Carolina— 


**Ie Makes You Happy’’ 
Sold Everywhere. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROS., Inc. 
Wiuston-Saiem, N. C. 








music, which is one of the best fac- 









Not in the Trust 


soll. Write for the Good Roof Guide / 


»\ The Barber Asphalt V4 
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tors in brightening a home. We can- 
not all have a piano or organ, but we 
can all have music in our hearts, and 
this, after ail, is what counts. 
MRS. R. S. LEWIS 
Dallas, N. C. 
ECONOMIC USE OF M# 
HOME. 


ISCUSSION of the increasing cost 
of living has brought to light 
quite generally that the cheaper cuts 
of meat are more difficult to prepare 
for the table than the more expensive 
ones, due to a lack of knowledge of 
how they may be made appetizing 
and palatable. With a view to pro- 
viding the housekeepers of the coun- 
try with practical suggestions along 
this line, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has prepared a manual 
“of economy in meat cooking It is 
known as ‘‘Economic Use of Meats in 
the Home,”’ and may be had free by 
addressing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

The contents cover variety of 
subjects including 50 recipes of sav- 
ory dishes, and much general infor- 
mation, such as general methods of 





SATS IN THE 
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preparing meats; utilizing cheaper 
cuts of’ meats in palatable dishes; a 
simple but practical method of clari- 
fying fats; methods of extendipg the 
flavor of meats. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 



























$116. GIRL’S DRESS WITH SHIELD 
Sizes: §, 10, (12, 14 years t requires 
41-2 yards of*27-inch material for the 8- 
year size. 

9101—GIRL’S DRESS—Sizes:: 8, 10, 12, 
14 years. It requires 5 yards of 27-ineh 
materiai for the J2-yvear size. 

9085—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 

54, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch bust 5 

It require 8 yards j-inch material 
for the 38-inch size with panel, and 6 
eds without panel. 

7110-9111. sADIES’ COAT SUIT—Coat 
9110 cut in sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches 
bust measure. Skirt 9111 cut in sizes: 22 
24, 26, 28, 30 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 6 yards of 44-inch material for the 
entire suit. This illustration calls for 
two separate patterns. 

All patterns 10 cents each. Address, 
Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Courtship In Ireland. 

An Irish boy marries when he has a 
rid house, and an Irish girl just when 
she pleases. Sometimes she so pleases 
while her years are few; at other times 
she is content to wait upon wisdom. In 
the latter case, of course, she makes a 
wise choice; but in the former almost 
always a lucky one—for luck is the 
guardian angel of the Irish. 

“You're too young to marry yet, 
Mary,” the mother said, when Mary 


pleaded that 
O'Mahony a 


she should grant Laurence 
particular boon. 


“if you'll only have patience, mother, 
Tll’ cure meself of that fault,”’ was 
Mary's reply. 7 

“And she’s never been used to 
work, Laurence,’’ the mother said to the 
suitor, discouragingly. 

“<“T¢ ‘you'll only have patience, mother,’’ 
Wus Laurence’s reply to this, “I'll cure 

_ her of that faalt,’’ And he did, too— 
Seumas McManus, in Lippincott’s. 













































‘LOWEST PRICES. 





NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO BANK DEPOSIT—PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF. : 


LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till next fall for our 
money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 











We pay freight. 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE. 

























































Guay & pd 
cals in contact with the solution are m 


foge wey with the capacity of 
ip on free trial—no money 


cal, mace by men Mais know the needs ¢ of the fruit Tok ¢ id farmer and k 

our large factory, enabie u 
ce. That’s pos och of quality. —see 

complete spraying guidc, chowing: A of all pests, FREE TO OUR “CUSTOMERS. ‘ 


for every purpose. Man Power and Horse Power for field and orchards. Barrel and 
prevents blight and re and rids your crops of all fungus and insect pests. Hurst S rayers have bia on Z 
ribution of 


yclone agitation insures an even dist 


build the very are sorayers at the very low 
Write special 


e spraying materials and best results. 

now what a sprayer case eae Our long experience in the manufacture of spraye 
ices. 

free offer below. 






ve high pressure and produce va 
valves and all the working parts 
These sprayers ~~ 





We guarantee our sprayers for five full years an 












FREE 














You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely free if Ah 
are the first in your locality this season to send for 


H.L. HURST MFC. CO., 274 North St., Canton, Ohio. 






one of our sprayers fortrial. You need de nocan- ofter™ on the sprayer marked with an X 
vassing or soliciting. It will only take 15 minutes 
of your time. Wedothe work. When you geta ‘rise Y from us hg inka i chek at Maa-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Fill Out and 
get the benefit of our 26 years’ experience in manufacturing sprayer: . -++-Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Send today ; 
Horst Sprayers won the gold medal at the National Horticulvural ‘ ..+-Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. ‘ 
Congress spraying machine contest. Send us a postal or mark the at- P i 
tached con; and mail it to us and we will aeek you our fine catalog, pt dha ‘ower Orchard Sprayer. 
spraying guide, and will tell you how youcan get a sprayer free. Don't 
delay, write us at once for our freé sprayer proposition and save money. NADIR... 0000 sccvgccectceccccescectseccceecscsssccc cesses cess 





_H. Ue HURST MFG. CO., 274 North St., Canto 
end me your Catalog, Spraying Guide and 





‘sect COUPON— | 
























TEACH CHILDREN THE CARE OF 
THEIR POSSESSIONS. 
NOTHER Christmas is‘*in the past 
and our children have again been 
the recipients of many gifts, both 
practical and otherwise. How long 
will these articles retain their new- 
ness, or even their usefulness? In 
some homes, for years; in others; for 
only a few days or probably weeks. 
Al! depends upon the care bestowed 
upon the gifts by their recipients. 

A boy who leaves his book upside 
down on chair, table, or maybe floar, 
his bat under the tree where he w 
playing, whose new overcoat e 
across his bed, whose new ties & 
crumpled down in one corner of#his 
chiffonier drawer—this boy as a man 
will leave his plows where he finished 
using them, will allow his farm ma- 
chinery and wagons to “take the 
weather,’’ and his disposal of his 
clothing will be a great trial to his 
wife. 

In a girl, carelessness with small 
belongings is even more inexcusable, 
if possible, than ina man. A woman 
should be the soul of neatness and 
neatness is not easily acquired in ma- 
ture years unless made the daily hab- 
it of the child. 

Give your child a certain place for 
his belongings. If you can afford a 
playroom, that is well; but few of us 
can do that. A closet with several 
shelves or even a large box in a cer; 
tain corner of the room will provide 
a definite place for the toys. Requir. 
your children to return their toys t 
their proper places, their books t® 
their proper shelves upon finishing 
with them. Of course, a place is al- 
ways provided for a child’s clothing. 
The mother should see that the chil- 






dren brush all dust rom their 
elothes, fold them ‘carefully and put 
them away. Boys as well as girls 


should be taught to clean and press 
their clothing. Teach them to care- 
fully put away collars, handkerchiefs, 
ties, articles of jewelry, souvenirs, 
ete. 

All this requires time in the begin- 
ning, but saves time in the end for 
both ourselves and those who come 
after us. 


MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. } \ 


BAKED CANNED TOMATOES. 


From a can of solid tomatoes poyr off 
all the juice; put the tomatoes in a sauce 
pan with two tablespoonfuls of sugar; pep- 
per and salt to taste, and a pinch of soda. 
Let them stew not more than ten minutes, 
then put them in a baking dish with a 
teacupful of finely grated bread crumbs 
and a tablespoonful of butter Cover 
the top thickly with bread crumbs and 
dot with bits of butter; bake a Nght 
brown.—Commoner. 

Mrs. Brown (nudging Mr. Brown who 
snores with his mouth open)—William! 
you’d make less noise if you’d keep your 
mouth shut. 





Mr. Brown (only walf awake)-—So'd youl 


Do you want to in- 
ctease your potato crop 
10 to 57 bushels per 
acre and thereby in- 
crease your profits $5 
to $57 per acre?/ 


MORE 
POTATOES 
PER ACRE 


The Iron Age Planter 
is the one machine with which an absolutely per- 
fect stand can be obtained. At the Maine 


Experiment Station the yield where the Iron Age 


was used was 57 Is per acre more than where its com- 
petitor .. It makes no misses, no 

pag agts 3 

To Idaho, Herbert Lambing, an Iowa Agricultural College 
Gradu: stv, fan quinad Gogtion by bie fin crevg, des, 60 
scientific methods. He writes in part: ““ The lron Age 
vmeans just one half my crop this year."” Let it 


















you a perfect stand, a oo ger yield 
and more profit. Ak your 


pwede ol you the Iron Age 








‘The Largest Usefulness and the 
Longest Life 


The cornmeal produced by our mill is un- 
eqalled in quality. Also grinds the highest 
grade rye, graham or wholewheat flour. Makes 
the smoothest and most nourishing stock feed. 
Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A paying in- 
vestment for private or public grinding. 

Docs better work than any other mill, and 
lasts 2 lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Bubr mill stones, not soft na- 
tive stones, not iron grinders. esn't break 

yn. Very simple. A boy can operate itand 
itin order. Low firstcoet. Fully guaran- 
. Extensively sold throughout the South 

for over forty years. 


30 Bays Trial Dess you nothing!f 
i 


- doesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 


Sold by leading responsible machiner7 houses 
; Nordyke & & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 
<j In 


“SN orris Street dianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 






































: DOT TO. 
GROWING. 
COSTS CUT 


s Double Teh AR potato profits. Minimize labor. 

5 Eureka Planter. peri ee Fag 
accurately any distance or depth 

fertilizer if wanted, covers pertestey 

# nextrow. Always plants uniform 
only one man. Driver sees seed dro) 
three sizes, for one or two rows.. 


4 The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 


# Is a mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, weeder 
and gees Forms dust mulch and conserves mois- 


















gro 

: ~~ tocultivatebetween rows. The driver ides. 
: ial boxes quickly attached to sow grass 

sine ‘alfal alfa, oats, etc. Adjusts for seeding various 
Sas quantities. Teeth cover seed 

i fe ae thvroughly either shallow 
or deep. Economical in 
Pprice—serviceable, strong. 
Prompt shipments from 
branch near you. Send for 
free catalog today. 
EUREKA MOWER Co. 
Box786, UTICA, N. Y. 


This Carolina Corn Mill 
Keeps Your Meal Sweet 


The Carolina Mill is nota toy mill run 
under high pressure. That’s why it does not 
scorch the meal or destroy its sweetness. 
Makes a high grade sweet table meal whether 
run by steam or water. Ina class of its own 
in all that makes for excellence—and it’s 
made so good it,will last an ordinary life 
time. The buhrs are 
from the famous Moore 
County grit. 


.. Write TO-DAY for 
booklet. 


Carolina Millstone Co. 
Cameron, N. C. 


















































j Doub rye or rindi tng rings wth cous grooves make the 


SUPERIGR DUPLEX MILL} 





WELL AND. PROSPECTING 
‘DRILLING -MACHINERY 


43 years’ successful operation. 
Usedin nearly all parte of the 
world, We make acompiete line 
ot Driliing Machines and a 
for every condition of ea 

and rock drilling and = 

eral - prospeciing. ietel 
catalogue No. 120 showing = 
Watyies of machines free. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
General Office and Works: 
Aurora, Ill. 
: First Nationa) Bank Building. 
























INNCNININ A 
POLE ELUE EET 








IWIN 
RNA 





TA ta RL An? 


4 it Oval oY iN " 
LOW PRICES mss 
handsome 
100 ather stvics. Many cheaper than wood- 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Boas and special offer, 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947 

















FENCE 


il better. For Lawns, 


DECATUR, IND. 






















(WITH BAGGER ATTACHMENT) 
do the work of two ordinary mills with less power. 
Grinds mized feed, corn on cob or in shucks, @ 
Ma sheaf oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, clover hay, 
grains and, cotton seed. Wili grind« 20aFsO 
operated. - Force fee 
‘or 
















mor fine. Fas} 
never chokes. 









panes eee lata- 
PREE, Write y 
3 te ay. 
fa Superior Mig. and 
Mill C. 







10 East Street 
Springfield, Ohie 





EASIEST RUNNING Bana 


9A Duplex Miil requires 25% less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, cats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain. Fait 
is no mill made that for speed an 
plete grinding equals thi 


Kelly Duplex | 
Grinding Mill 


gpa ~e-~ Never — 































apied for gasoline engines, g FREE CATALOG 
Duplex Mili & Mig. Co., Bex315 Springfield, Obie 
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y and very simple to operate. 


vale... 


pater: of f Proof” : 
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Every idenind We Make About the 


DU, mY 


1 


HEN we tell you that an of will save you at least adollar 
an acre on plowtng--we base our figures on the actual experi- 
ence of Owners, in all parts of the country under all con- 
ditions, working in every kind of soil. We have received this reliable 
proof in the form of letters from your brother farmers who are doingit. 
When we tell you that an of will cut down the cost of raising 
and marketing wheat at least 10 cents per bushel—by the savings it 
makes in plowing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, hauling, etc., 
—we base our figures on the positive Jrvof furnished by the letters 
sent us by owners. 
When we say that you 


can make $15 a day plowing for neigh- 


ul Ezy 








In Sizes to 


Meet Your 
Power Needs 








In 1000 days’ plowing alone, an 4 will save you $4500 on cost of fuel. Foritis the on/y 
tractor that burns /owest grade kerosene, selling in most localities at 5c to 7c per gallon as 
cogupared to gasoline costing 12c to 20c per gallon. And the eM burns this c/ieap kerosene 
successfully at a/l speeds, under a// loads, under a// conditions. 

All these facts are told about in our great book of proof—*“Toiling and Tilling the Soil’’— 
the: book you can secure without charge, by simply mailing us the coupon below or your 
request on a postal card. 


20 Acre Fields Plowed Easily in 12 Hours 


Our book proves that /wo good boys can easily plow a 20 acre field in 12 hcurs. How long 
does it now take you to plow 20 acres? How much would it mean to you to get your glowing 
done quick—get your harrow:.a* done in a hurry, have your seed in right after the soil is 
thawed out. Early malurtty of crops!’ Get ahead of the early fall frosts! Plow deep, con- 
serve the moisture, be independent of midovmees rainfall! And save exormous amounts jn 


‘Read This Testimony , 


Wm. E. McArley, Pembina County, N. D. writes:— 

‘‘In regard to of Tractor, Iam having good success and it runs fine. 
Have been drawing six 14" plows with ease and could draw more, It is ahead 
of horses for plowing for I never have to stop on account of the engine, and 
being self-contained is easy to operate, when doiag farm work. 

I am well pleased and I can refer anyone to M. Rumely Company for a 
square deal.’’ 


Mr. A. W. Hewsen of Pawnee County, Kansas, writes:— 

‘‘Regarding the Type ‘‘F’’ of will say that z¢ zs doing good work, have 
been plowing, am using six 74" mold board bottoms. Am plowing about 
414" or 5" deep and tt takes them right along. It would pull them on the level 
ground on high. Have used it some on disc plows using nine discs turning 
about 10" per disc. Everybody says it is the best looking and stoutest built 
engine they ever saw and I think so myself. It is a very good one turning 
Am burning cheap kerosene. 


Mr. A. D. Steward, of Redwood County, Minn. writes:— 

I bought a 15-30 H. P. Oil E ngine last June and started it to plow 
> Pde sod, using a six bottom14" Engine Plow and pulled a 2 horse 
‘XN drag behind, which work it did satisfactorily and = 

* withease. I didall my harvesting with it, using 

* two binderson highspeed. Ialso used it for 


threshing, running a 32 separator for which it 
M. Rumely furnished ample power. 
Company, 


No horses were used on my 600 acre 
farm for plowing this fall. Haverilled 
5511 Main St., La Porte, Ind. 
U.S.A. 


> four silos, running an 18" cutter at 

full c apacity. 
I am very well pleased with 
the engine; itis substantially 
built, easily operated and 
furnished cheap motive 


power.”’ 
~~\ 


Mail This 
2 
ETc tele och Gab ae sishasenes teeatakee 
™. 


Coupon 
DME cece peseeoscceced er sctstncdeseeceseceeegsees 


Send me ‘‘Toiling and Till* 
ing the Soil’’ Free. I farm 
(how many) acres. 


NOW 


a8 9ORTE IND: 


WE PROVE 


bors, we have the records to back us up—letters of Aroof to show 
that many of owners are doing it! And remember, the 
is a complete power plant on wheels—always ready for harrowing, 
seeding, cultivating, rolling, harvesting, hauling—and all belt 
power work, such as silo-filling, sawing, feed grinding, pumping,etc. 
Think how much the saving will be on your own work—and how 
much the profits will be from the work you do for your neighbors. 
We make zo claim for the o#@# that we cannot back by proof! 
Let us send you this proof. Nothing can be more interesting to 
you. And now you can farm the o way, 92 @160 acre farm as 
on a many thousand acre ranch. 








At Prices to 
Suit Your 
Pocketbook 


ieee apemiaiectiont 
ROE ROY 








cost ovet horses or gasoline outfits. 


Then in between times, make big money doing work for 
neighbors. 


41/7 with the cheap kerosene-burning ome. 


Lower the Cost of Production 


Remember, you can’t control the market price of wheat and corn and alfalfa or any other 
product of yourfarm. But youcaz cut down the cost of production. Do like the many thou- 
sand acre farmers are doing. Farm the of way. Cut down the cost of raising and markeling 
your crops and add that saving to your profits! 

E very large manufacturing concern has a departmert that does nothing else but figure 
‘costs’ of production and how to veduce them. That's the trend of a/Z modern business— 
ini the business of farming—the greatest of all! 

The is the biggest_inoney saver for the farmer. It cuts your work down to 
hours instead ofdays. The keeps you ahead of your work—always. 

Don’t forget the cheap fuel it uses—kerosene—Sc to 7c a gailon. 

The off is economical, powerful, simple, dependable, safe. It fairly cats work —never tires. 
It fits in so awaited with every part of business ant that youcan't afford to be without tt, 


This Great Book Free. 


“Toiling and Tilling the Soil” tells you what you want to know about 
‘Tractors—what you want to know about the of. It tells you the 
difference in cost between the way and horses—and the 
enormous saving over gasoline. It goes into details—actual 

facts and — It tells how the common oil lamp reveal- 

ed the secret of perfect oil combustion to John A. Secor, in- 
ventor of the cae Carbureter—just as the tea kettle revealed 

the power ofsteam to James Watt. It tells about the mate- 

tials used in the —the frame, wheels, gearing, lubrication, 
ignition, cooling system, carburetor, governor and every other 
part. It furnishes you with an excellent basis for comparison. 

It shows actual letters from owners. We believe it’s the 
best book ever written about tractor farming. Write for it now. 


Expert Advice Without Charge 


The next time y have a farm power problem you'd like to have 
help with, just write a line to us telling what you'd like to know. 
We'll give you the solution by return mail at 0 cost to you whatever. 
Beas’ experts are ready to give you money-making advice—they’re at 
3 ur service—put them to work. But mail the coupon or postal 
now for “Toiling and ‘ling the So#.”’ Address 


M. RUMELY COMPANY Srirona ind USA: 


~ A 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. & { 
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